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in Verehrung und Freundschaft 
gewidmet. 



Vorwort 



«Daß dieses größte englische Gedicht des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, dessen Schwierigkeit seiner Größe proportional 
ist, eine neue, allseitig eindringende Ausgabe verlangt -- 
sei es nun von einem Shelley -Veteranen oder einem 
Neophyten — , darüber kann, meine ich, kein Zweifel 
bestehen.» Mit diesen Worten schließt Joseph Schick 
(Herrigs Archiv CII u. CIH) seine Arbeit «Zu Shelleys 
Prometheus Unbound: Herausgegeben aus dem 
Nachlass von Julius Zupitza», in der er Zupitzas und 
seine Kollationen des Dramas von den drei Hss. Bodleiana 
Ms. Shelley e. 1 — 3 den Fachgenossen zur Verfügimg 
gestellt hat. 

Durch vorliegende Ausgabe ist jenem Verlangen 
einer Neuausgabe Genüge getan, ob allerdings auch des 
obigen Epithetons würdig, — das müssen wir einer nach- 
sichtigen Kritik überlassen^ Einer Aufforderung von hoch- 
geschätzter und maßgebender Seite ebenso wie eigener 
Neigung folgend, hat der Herausgeber, der sich wohl 
den «Shelley- Veteranen» zurechnen darf, den Versuch 
einer kritischen Edition der Dichtung unternommen, die 
in den neuphilologischen Kreisen unseres engeren Vater- 
landes doppelt erwünscht war, da das Werk in den Ka- 
non der den bayrischen Lehramtskandidaten zum Studium 
vorgeschriebenen Klassiker aufgenonmien wurde. Daß 
aber eine solche kritische Sonderausgabe jetzt möglich ist, 
ist in erster Linie das Verdienst Zupitzas und Schicks, 
in zweiter Linie Lococks, die durch die Lesungen jenes 
für unseren Text unentbehrlichen Ms. erst das Material 
zu einer Ausgabe im Sinne des Dichters lieferten. 

Das Hauptgewicht der Ausgabe wurde demgemäß 
auf einen sorgfältigen kritischen Text gelegt; über die 
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dabei befolgten Grundsätze und sein Verfahren hat der Her- 
ausgeber in dem betreffenden Artikel der Einleitung aus- 
fuhrlich Rechenschaft erstattet. Entstehungsgeschichte 
und Quellen, sowie metrische Untersuchungen wurden 
kürzer und zusammenfassender behandelt, da hierüber 
schon einzebe Artikel und Schriften vorliegen. Auch im 
Kommentar hat sich der Herausgeber bezüglich der Wort- 
und Sacherklärungen und eventueller Parallelstellen mög- 
lichster Kürze befleißigt, und manches teils dem Urteil 
der Studierenden, teils der Dozenten in den Übungen der 
Hochschulen überlassen, für die das Buch doch in erster 
Linie bestimmt ist. Zur Exegese wurden, dem seinerzeit 
von Kölbing gegebenen Beispiele folgend, öfters die ita- 
lienischen Übersetzungen von Rapisardi und 1853 heran- 
gezogen, während H. Richter in ihrer Verdeutschung meist 
San Feiice und die französische Übertragung von Rabbe 
anfuhrt. 

Für verschiedene Notizen und Anregungen sind wir 
der tiefeindringenden und verständnisvollen Introduction 
und den Notes der einzigen uns bekannten Spezialaus- 
gabe des Dramas, von Vida D. Scudder, Boston 1904 
verpflichtet; in wenigen Punkten haben wir auch die 
Anmerkungen der oben erwähnten deutschen Übersetzung 
von Helene Richter, Leipzig-Reclam, herangezogen. 

Besonderen Dank schuldet der Herausgeber Her-, 
mann Varnhagen in Erlangen, der nicht nur einer von 
denen gewesen, die die Anregung zu dieser Neuausgabe 
gegeben haben, sondern ihm auch in ifreundschaftlicher 
Weise mit Rat und Tat zur Seite gestanden ist. Meinem 
Freunde und Kollegen Prof Dr. Bruno Herlet in Bam- 
berg sei für seine selbstlose und aufopfernde Unterstützung 
in Lesung der Korrekturbogen auch an dieser Stelle herz- 
lich gedankt. 

Nürnberg, im September 1907. 

Richard Ackermann. 
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Einleitung. 



I. Der Text. 

Die editio princeps des Prometheus Unbound er- ¥'"** 

*^ t^ princeps 

schien unter dem Namen des Verfassers im Sommer 1820 ['^*°J- 
in London bei C. & J. Ollier, von Marchant in Oktav 
gedruckt. Der Titel lautet: Prometheus Unbound 
I A Lyrical Drama | in Four Acts | with Other Poems 
I by I Percy Bysshe Shelley | Audisne haec, Amphiarae, 
sub terram abdite ? | London | C. and J. Ollier Vere Street 
Bond Street | 1820; pp. 202;* Preis ungebunden 9 sh. 
Am 6. September 181 9 schrieb der Dichter an den Ver- 
leger und teilte ihm mit, daß das Drama gerade für den 
Druck kopiert und ihm bald zugesandt werde. Doch schickte 
er das Manuskript erst an Peacock (21. 9) und lud auch 
Hunt zur Einsicht in dasselbe ein (27. 9.). Mitte Oktober 
wurde Ollier nochmals das Eintreffen des Manuskripts 
von Shelley mit der Aufforderung zum baldigen Druck 
angezeigt, um dessen Beschleunigung Mitte Dezember 
nochmals gebeten wird, zugleich mit der Notiz von der 
Übersendung einiger Ergänzungen in der Abschrift seiner 
Gattin. Nachdem nun in diesem Dezember (18 19) noch 
'der 4. Akt hinzugekommen war und zunächst an die 
Gisbomes zur Beurteilung geschickt wurde, schreibt der 
Dichter noch im März des folgenden Jahres (1820) an 
Ollier, unruhig über das Schicksal seines Dramas, und 
bittet, wenn irgend möglich, ihm die revidierten Bogen 

> Contents pp. V und VI; Preface p. VII to XV, Text des 
Dramas p. 19--153. 
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per Post nach Livorno zu schicken. Aber schon im 
nächsten Briefe an den Verleger (14. 5.) überläßt er 
diesem die Anordnungen über den Druck und bittet nur 
um recht sorgfältige Korrektur: besonders in den 
lyrischen Partien wäre ein kiemer Irrtum von großer 
Tragweite. Die Revision sollte Herr Gisbome übernehmen, 
der sich damals in London befand, und den Shelley be- 
sonders dazu für geeignet hielt, da er das Gedicht hatte 
vortragen hören. Deshalb wendet er sich auch kurz da- 
rauf (26. 5.) an Gisborne, der sich von selbst dazu er- 
bot, mit der Bitte um Übernahme der Korrektur, da ihm 
der Verleger mit Zusendung der Korrekturbogen nach 
Italien Schwierigkeiten mache und er doch für gute Aus- 
führung der Korrektur sehr interessiert sei; zugleich 
schickt er ihm zwei Blätter mit Besserungen und Zu- 
sätzen. Gisborne scheint aber die Arbeit ganz oder zum 
Teil Peacock übertragen zu haben: denn in einem 
Schreiben vom 12. 7. 1820 bedankt sich Shelley bei 
diesem für Übernahme der Korrektur und ebenso noch- 
mals mit dem Datum vom 15. (8.?) 11. 1820. Von 
dem ersten fertigen Exemplar lesen wir in einem 
Briefe von Horace Smith an Shelley, (4. 9.): demnach 
muß das Drama Ende August 1820 erschienen sein. 
Der Dichter selbst bestätigt den Empfang des ersten 
Exemplares durch Gisborne erst in einem Briefe vom 
10. II. an Ollier; zugleich beklagt er sich über die zahl- 
reichen Druckfehler, die in vieler Hinsicht für den 
Sinn seiner Dichtung so verderblich seien, da diese ohne- 
hin nur wenige verstehen und schätzen würden; er ver- 
spricht Ollier eine Liste der errata, «a formidable list», 
wie er sie Ende Januar 1821 bei der Übersendung an 
denselben nennt. Noch im Juni 1821 kommt er gegen- 
über Ollier auf diese zurück: «Such errors as assist the 
obscurity of the Prometheus.» 
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Aus diesem Tatbestand geht hervor, daß das Meister- 
werk Shelley's unglücklicherweise zu den Büchern ge- 
hört, die nicht unter seiner Aufsicht gedruckt wurden,, 
wie es etwa bei Adonais in Pisa der Fall war. Außer 
den unabsichtlichen Versehen des Schreibers (seine 
Gattin Mary oder vielleicht auch Jane Clairmont?), wie 
Dittographien u. s. w., die noch besonders durch den 
krausen Zustand der Mss. des Dichters gefördert werden 
mußten, häufen sich noch die offenbaren Irrtümer im 
Drucke (cf. II, 5, 54 Ups für limbs; III, i, 20 distant 
für destined; besonders auch in der Interpunktion), die 
nicht die richtige Remedur finden, da die Revisoren ent- 
weder ungeeignet oder ungeschult sind. Die Folgerung, 
die sich zur Evidenz für uns hieraus ergibt, ist die, daß 
die Ausgabe von 1820 keineswegs den Text im Sinne 
des Dichters enthält, wie ja aus seinen eigenen Äußer- 
ungen und aus der «fürchterlichen» Druckfehlerliste ge- 
schlossen werden muß. Somit kann diese editio prin- 
ceps uns nicht als wichtigste Text-Autorität gelten, 
obwohl sie bei Shelley's Lebzeiten erschienen ist. 

Einen Ersatz dafür bot endlich im Jahre 1839 die ^^^''^j.^j^*^^ 
vierbändige Ausgabe der «Poetical Works» von Mary^^^^Jf^ 
Shelley, der Gattin des Dichters, die am Schluß ihrer t»839)' 
«Note on Prometheus Unbound» bemerkt: «I may men- 
tion, for the Information of the more critical reader, that 
the verbal alterations in this edition of Prometheus 
are made from a list of errata written by Shelley 
himself.» Diese Ausgabe, die für unser Drama also 
des Dichters Druckfehler-Verzeichnis benutzen 
konnte, bot nun ein Korrektiv gegenüber der i. Aus- 
gabe, um den Text im Sinne des Dichters besser erkennen 
zu lassen. Sie war nun die Grundlage für die folgenden 
Ausgaben der Dichtungen, besonders für die wertvollen 
eines Rossetti und Form an. Über den Wert und Un- 
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wert dieser Ausgabe von der Hand der Gattin Shelley's 
müssen wir der Kritik Forman's beipflichten, den Hut- 
chinson «the chief living authority» in bezug auf Shelley's 
Text genannt hat: Forman schreibt ihr so großen Wert 
zu, daß er eine Parallele zwischen ihr und dem Shake- 
speare-Folio von 1623 zieht; er hebt hervor, daß Mary, 
von Mss. abgesehen, durch mündliche Äußerungen ihres 
Gatten, durch seine Notizen in die ihr gehörigen Exem- 
plare der Dichtungen, durch den pietätvollen Eifer bei 
der. Herausgabe derselben, für die Textforschung von 
Wichtigkeit und bis zu einem gewissen Grade Autorität 
ist. Andererseits darf nicht verkannt werden, daß ihr kri- 
tische Detailforschung im Text nach unserem Sinne voll- 
ständig fem lag, sowohl nach Anlage als auch nach 
Vorbildung; und Forman äußert wohl nicht grundlos, 
daß sie auch bisweilen ohne eine Ms.-Autorität, nur nach 
eigenem Gutdünken, Textänderungen machte. Wenn 
demnach wichtige Textänderungen in ihrer Ausgabe 
höchst beachtenswert sind, so darf man sie nach 
Forman doch nicht en bloc kritiklos übernehmen. Be- 
sonders Varianten in Orthographie und Interpunk- 
tion gegenüber der editio princeps sind mit Vorsicht 
aufzunehmen, da sie wahrscheinlich großenteils auch auf 
den Drucker zurückzufuhren sind. 
^T[B.]. ^^^^ 3^ Jahre später erfuhr man zum ersten Male 

von der Existenz eines Manuskripts von der Hand des 
Dichters, das seiner Gattin bei ihrer Ausgabe offenbar 
nicht zur Verfügung stand, da sie es sicher erwähnt 
haben würde. Als W. M. Rossetti im Jahre 1870 einen 
revidierten Text der «Poetical Works» herausgab^, er- 
schien daraufhin ein essay von Miss M. Blind (The West- 

^ «The first serious attempt at a correct text; i«» critical edi- 
tion» (Miss Blind). 
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minster Rev. 1870. New Series 38, p. 75—97), in dem 
sie Rossetti's Conjekturen auf Grund von Mss. berichtigt 
oder bestätigt. Diese Dokumente waren schon vorher 
von Gamett eingesehen worden, der Ungedrucktes daraus 
1862 in seinen «Relics of Shelley» veröffentlichte; in 
dankenswerter Weise wurden sie nun von Gamett und 
der Familie des Dichters Frl. Blind zur Einsicht über- 
lassen. Aber noch Forman*s Ausgaben (von 1876 an) 
kennen das Manuskript nur aus diesem Artikel Blinds; 
obwohl er die Handschrift im Besitze von Sir Percy 
Shelley wußte, konnte er sie nicht benutzen. Erst ge- 
legentlich der Errichtung eines Denkmals Shelley's im 
University College, Oxford (1893) wurden diese hand- 
schriftlichen Schätze von Boscombe Manor durch die 
Liberalität der Lady Shelley derBodleiana in Oxford 
überlassen, wo sie nun für das Studium Shelley's der Be- 
nutzung offen stehen. So ward die sorgfaltige kritische . 
Kollation ermöglicht, die Julius Zupitza im Sommer 
1894 davon machte und die Joseph Schick aus dessen [z.-sch.) 
Nachlaß (Herrigs Archiv Bd. CII und CHI) herausgab, 
wobei er die Handschrift selbst noch verschiedenemal 
nachkollationierte. Ihm folgte C. D. Locock, B. A., 
der 1903 (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press) herausgab: 
«An Examination of the Shelley Manuscripts in [l.) 
the Bodleian Library | Being a collation thereof with 
the printed texts, resulting in the publication of several 
long fragments hitherto unknown, and the introduction 
of many improved readings into Prometheus Un- 
bound, and other poems.» 

Man kann wohl behaupten, daß der Wert der Mss. 
der Bodleiana (Shelley, e. 1.2.3.), von denen Z.-Schick 
eine ins einzelne gehende Beschreibung liefern, fiir die 
Textgestaltung des Prometheus einzigartig ist, und daß 
die Untersuchungen obiger drei Gelehrten für jene einen 
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vollständigen Umschwung bedeuten. Was darüber 
gesagt werden kann, hat Schick in seiner «Kritik der Ox- 
forder Handschrift» (Archiv CHI, 309— 3 13) ausgesprochen, 
und es bleibt uns nur übrig, seine Ergebnisse zu besehen. 
Zunächst betont er, daß die Handschrift in authentischer 
Weise Shelley 's eigene Lesung wiedergibt; seine 
Untersuchungen ergeben, daß unser Manuskript jedoch 
weder die i. Niederschrift (Urmanuskript), noch auch 
•das Druckmanuskript ist, sondern eine Durchgangs- 
stufe vom Konzept zum Druck bietet: denn in ihm sind 
Korrekturen und Winke für Besserungen angebracht, die 
offenbar nach Absendung zum Druck entstanden; beim 
4. Akt läßt sich insonderheit nachweisen (und zwar an 
gewissen Verlesungen, die durch die Schreibung unseres 
Manuskripts veranlaßt sind), daß die Abschrift Mary Shel- 
ley 's für den Drucker direkt nach diesen Handschriften 
gemacht wurde. So ergibt sich, daß sie «den authen- 
tischsten aller Texte» enthalten, «wohl können wir 
oft in Zweifel sein, ob Shelley als endgültige Lesart 
nicht eine andere bevorzugt hat; stets aber haben wir 
hier eine Lesung vor uns, die echt und unverfälscht von 
Shelley selbst herrührt.» So Schick. Ähnlich äußert sich 
Locock, der es eine mittlere Niederschrift («inter- 
mediate draft») nennt, vielleicht die erste Rein- 
schrift, die von dem Drama genommen wurde, «ob- 
gleich einige Stellen Anzeichen von Improvisation zu 
bieten scheinen.» Welche Stellen der Kritiker hierbei 
im Auge hat, wäre interessant zu untersuchen. Garnett 
und ebenso Hutchinson in seiner neuen Ausgabe der 
«Poetical Works» (1904) folgen den Ausführungen ihres 
Landsmannes, und Gamett fügt hinzu: «This should 
confer considerable authority on its variations 
from the accepted text, as this appears to have been 
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printed from a copy not made by Shelley himself».^ Da 
wir selbst die Handschrift nicht einsehen konnten und 
nach der Untersuchung jener anerkannten und kompe- 
tenten Kritiker auch wohl kaum Neues gefunden hätten, 
können wir uns nach dem genauen und wiederholten 
Studium der von ihnen veröffentlichten Resultate und 
Varianten nur vollständig ihrer Meinung von der hohen 
Wichtigkeit dieses Manuskripts für einen endgültigen 
Text des Prometheus anschließen. So dürfte auch dieses 
des Dichters «Leibmanuskript», wie es Schick selbst 
nennt, das von Shelley wiederholt und zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten, wohl auch nach der Veröffentlichung des Dramas, 
durchgesehen und ergänzt wurde, fast durchgehends die 
endgültigen Lesarten enthalten und so die Autorität 
beanspruchen, die man sonst einer letzten Ausgabe 
des Verfassers zuerkennt. 

Von den wichtigeren Ausgaben, die unser Drama v^rkl'^ed 
enthalten, ist in chronologischer Folge zunächst William ^°'?g*j/^7«> 
Michael Rossetti's 2 bändige Ausgabe von 1870 zu er- 
wähnen, die, wie oben bemerkt, die erste ist, die auf die 
Bezeichnung einer kritischen Ausgabe Anspruch machen 
darf. Genauer Kenner und Verehrer Shelley's, selbst einer 
berühmten Poetenfamilie angehörig und bedeutender 
«Scholar», war Rossetti wie wenige seiner Aufgabe adä- 
quat; aber obwohl er über «conjectural emendations» 
selbst sagt: «... acting generally on the rule that a. c. 
em. should not be tolerated, unless it is either a stop- 
gap expedient against a patent and formidable blunder, 
or eise convincing in a very high degree indeed» — so 
sind doch seine Änderungen und Korrekturen vielfach zu 
weitgehend. Sein Prinzip ist i) grammatikalische Nach- 
lässigkeiten richtig zu stellen, 2) falsche Reime und fal- 

^ The Speaker, December 19, 1903. 
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sches Metrum zu verbessern und schließlich 3) auch die 
Korrektur einer Reihe von «laxities in these matters 
which are a genuine portion of Shelley's poetic intention 
and Performance etc.» Aber wo ist hier die Grenze zu 
ziehen, besonders bei der Eigenart des Dichters! Schon 
Miss Blind hebt hervor, dass Rossetti in seinen Konjek- 
turen nicht immer das Richtige trifft, da viele seiner plau- 
sibelsten «suggestions» sich als grundlos erwiesen.^ Wäh- 
rend so in manchen Fällen seine Divinationsgabe durch 
das ihm unbekannte Manuskript sich bestätigt findet (z. B. 
II, 5, 96; IV, 242; IV, 276 u.a.m.), mußte er bei einer 
Reihe anderer Stellen finden, daß seine Auffassung durch 
das Original als irrtümlich erwiesen wurde. 
worki"ed. Noch größere Bedeutung kommt den Ausgaben der 

^"'"jjjfjl^^fi «Poetical» und der «Prose Works» durch Harry Buxton 
Form an zu, dem allgemein anerkannten Veteranen und 
Meister in der Durchforschung von Shelley's Werken und 
ihres Textes, seit 1876 seine i. Ausgabe der «Poetical 
Works» erschienen war. Er liefert zwar keine kritische 
Ausgabe im streng philologischen Sinne, indem er beschei- 
den bemerkt, seine Noten seien hauptsächlich deswegen 
da, daß der absolute Text der Originalausgaben jedem 
zugängig sei, und damit der Text keine «obvious errors 
of the press, or inadvertences» enthalte; aber er geht an 
den Text mit der sorgfältigsten Akribie heran, hat die 
poetischen Werke mit den Mss. und mit allen Ausgaben 
von Autorität kollationiert, weiß als feinfühliger Interpret 
des Dichters wohl zu unterscheiden zwischen unabsicht- 
lichen Ungenauigkeiten und absichtlichen Exzentri- 
täten in Stil, Metrum, Orthographie und Interpunktion. 

1 In Rossettis späterer Ausgabe von 1878 ist in der vorsichti- 
geren Behandlung des Textes der Einfluß der Blindschen Notizen zu 
verfolgen (Hutchinson). 
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I Er sucht aus den ihm vorliegenden Texten die Versehen 
L des Druckers zu entfernen, ferner dlejenigenj für die man 
B wahrscheinlich Shelley 's Substituten und die, für die man 
den Dichter selbst verantwortlich machen müßte, und die 
der letztere entfernt hätte ^ wenn er sie bemerkt hätte» 
Dabei bleibt er möglichst streng konservativ, da er 
■ unverändert läßt «any doubtful passage, — , . . which 
is nor^ as a matter of certainiy, corrupt.» Wenn es 
ihm bei diesem Verfahren, ebenso wie Rossetti, auch ge- 
lingt, einzelne Konjekturen (z.B. I, 54, 770; II, 5,96 ond 
IVj 242) durch die Mss. der Bodleiana bestätigt zn sehen, 
läßt ihn dieser sein Konservatismus auch auf Lesarten der 
edido princeps von 1820 verharren, die die Mss. als 
falsch erwiesen haben. Dazu kommt, daß seine Ausgaben 
trotz der auf sie verwendeten Mühe doch auch einige 
böse Druckfehler enthalten, die z. B* Mrs. Shelley in ihrer 
Ausgabe von 1839 vermieden hat.^ Auf seine Behand- 
lung Shelley's in Sprachgebrauchj Orthographie und Inter- 
punktion im einzelnen müssen wir unten zurückkommen. 

Die nächste kritische Ausgabe der Dichtungen i^t'^^'p^^^cal"*' 
die amerikanische Centeiiary Edition in 4 Bänden sron ^^ü'^'^^berry 
George Edward Woodberry, (Boston and New York '^^" ^^-^ 
JS92). Der Text^ «newly collated and revised», beruht 
ebenfalls auf dem durch die Ausgabe von 1839 modi- 
fizienen Text von 1820, und kennt von dem Ms* (dn 
the possession of the Shelley Family» mir die Beschrei- 
bung und die teilweisen Angaben von Miss Blind in dem 
oben angeführten Artikel. Woodberry gibt eine Reihe 
von Varianten und Konjekturen unter dem Text und 
bringt am Ende des Bandes «Notes showing the State 
I of other editions and including minor variations beyond 
what hasbeen already noted,)^ Warum er die Behandlung 



^ Vcrgl. hierzu aucb Schick j Archiv CHI, 324 Anm- 
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W der Varianten auf diese Weise trennt, ist nicht immer 

■ ersichtlich^ doch gibt diese Zusammenstellung eine Über- 

sicht über den damaligen Stand des Textes, Indessen 
sind auch ihm hierbei einige Versehen unterlaufen: so 
1. für I, 639 woe-illumined 637; I, 687 hat 1820 these^ 
nicht those^ und 1839 there; zu II Scene lonely 1833 
ist hinzuisufügen: und RossettL Im allgemeinen ist 
auch Woodberrys Text konservativ, aber mit Hutchin- 
sons Worten (der fälschlich Woodberry*s Centenary Edi- 
tions auf 1893 statt 1892 datiert) ist seine revidierte 
Interpunktion drastisch <fund opfert gelegentlich die 
Melodie der Deutlichkeit w. 

Die erste und bis jetzt einzige Ausgabe^ die die Bod- 
leiana Mss, auf Grund von Lococks Lesung vollständig 
benützt und auch die bisher unbekannten öCancelled^) 
und «Uncancelled Passages» der Handschrift bringt , ist 
^^^^™p[^^*Thonias Hutchinsons Oxforder einbändige Ausgabe der 
nutJbbson «Complete Poetical Works» 1904, Obwohl sein Text 
1904 [H-i. Jä5 Ergebnis einer frischen Kollation der früheren Aus- 
gaben und der Mss* ist, deren Abweichungen er in Fuß- 
noten zu geben verspricht, verzichtet Hutchinson selbst 
auf eine Bezeichnung seiner Ausgabe als der einer voll- 
ständigen kritischen, da sein Textapparat nicht er^ 
schöpfend sei: «^nicht jede kleine grammatische Ver- 
besserung der Mrs. Shelley, nicht jede Konjektur Rossettis 
und der anderen sei angeführt^ wenn auch keine wich- 
tige Textvariante übersehen sei.» Ich muß dagegen 
einige Fälle anfiiliren, in denen er die Varianten des 
Ms, wegiäßtj die doch zum Teil von Wichtigkeit scheinen, 
da er andere dieser Sorte in den Fußnoten oder am 
Schluß des Bandes unter den ctNotes on the text and 
jts Punctationji gibt. In beiden finden sich z. B. nicht: 

I, 733 borne (ohne Bemerkung in den Text aufgenommen); 

II, I, 25 sunrise- II, i, 88 as; II, i, 115 'in' für 'to''; II, 




» 
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T, 15 r moving (NB.!); II, 2, 44 deep awe; II, 4, 173 
ere noon. II, 5,76 bringt H- den Druckfehler bei For- 
man 'a^ heim, obwohl 1820, 1839 und das Ms. die richtige 
Lesan 'the' haben. 

Die Ausgabe der Poetical Works von R. H. Shep- 
herd kommt für die Textgestaltung nisofem nicht in 
Betracht, als sie auch in der neuen Auflage von 1894 
von Prometheus Unbound den Text von 1820 bieteL 
Ebenso wenig die einzige uns bekannte Speziai aus- 
gäbe des Dramas seit Shelleys editio princeps von 
1820, die der Amerikanerin Vi da D, Scudder, Boston t?'™^^-;™', 
1893 (neue Aufl. 1904), die über ihren Text sagt: (tThe^^"''|^;Y^''^* 
text foUowed is that of Form an 's edition, except 
in two or three instances where a different reading has 
been adopted. Such instances are always mentioned in 
the Notes.» Sie hat in den Anmerkungen bei U, 4, 100 
rains, IV, 242 das durch die Ms* bestätigte 'and' wieder 
ausgelassen, in IV, 452 fiwfrozen angenommen; für II, 
5, JS gibt sie die atisprechende Konjektur VeiT für Vest* 
die aber durch die deutliche Schreibung des die Ausgaben 
bestätigenden Ms. belanglos ist. 

Die Prinzipien, die für die Herstellung des vor- ^^^,[^^^^^^^^ 
liegenden Textes maßgebend waren, seien wie folgt An^g^b^. 
angeführt: Der Herausgeber ging von der editio 
princeps von 1820 als Grundlage aiis, natürlich mit Kor- 
rektur frappanter Druckfehler und offenkundiger Irrtümer, 
die zum größten Teile von Mary Shelley 1839 schon 
I verbessert wurden. Als nächste Autorität zur Ergänzung 
und Berichtigung galt ihm 1839^ da ja diese Ausgabe auf 
_ Grund der vom Dichter selbst aufgestellten D ruckfehler- 
P Liste revidiert wurde; besonders war 1839 gegenüber 
1820 maßgebend für die Varianten, bei denen 18^9 und 
■ B. übereinstimmen und so den Gegenbeweis liefern. Als 
I dritte und Hauptautorität galt uns schließlich B., des- 

IL 
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sen hohe Bedeutung für die Textgestaltung oben ange- 
jftihrt wurde, ohne dessen Zumvorscheinkommen und Kol- 
lation durch Z.-Sch. und L. es unmöglich wäre, jetzt 
einen möglichst authentischen Text im Sinne des Dich-^ 
ters zu liefern, so daß ihm, wie schon erwähnt, geradezu 
die Bedeutung einer Ausgabe letzter Hand zuerkannt 
werden muß. Es versteht sich von selbst, daß B. außer 
den oben genannten Stellen besonders für diejenigen aus- 
schlaggebend war, die bis jetzt als unsicher und umstritten 
angesehen wurden. 

Im einzelnen gestaltete sich das Verfahren des Heraus- 
gebers folgendermaßen: Zunächst wurden in den Text 
aufgenommen i) die (23) Stellen, die nach Sch.'s Mei- 
nung (Archiv CHI, 3 17 ff.) den Text endgültig festsetzen 
und frühere Hypothesen der Kritiker bestätigen oder wider- 
legen (H. nimmt 2 davon nicht an); 2) von den (3) Stellen, 
deren Einsetzung Seh. (p. 322) der Erwägung anheim- 
gibt, ob Shelley sie erst nach dem Druck änderte oder 
bei denen er absichtlich zur alten Lesart zurückkehrte, 
wurde eine (I, 237, 238) in die Varianten unter den 
Text verwiesen, die zwei anderen in den Text aufgenommen. 
Grund: Obwohl Sch/Its' und 'it' als Besserung bezeichnen 
möchte, war für uns maßgebend, daß Shelley selbst an- 
scheinend im Zweifel war, welches Genus dem «awful 
shape» zuzuweisen sei, da er 'Its' und ^it' daneben setzt, 
aber 'His' und 'he' nicht streicht; eine Personifikation läßt 
sich hier wohl rechtfertigen. 3) Führt Schick (p. 324) 
ca. 17 Stellen an, bei denen die Lesart des Ms. vor- 
züglicher scheint als die gedruckte. Nach ihm seien diese 
Stellen bei der Vorzüglichkeit der handschriftlichen Le- 
sung unbedingt anzunehmen, wobei er in einer Fuß- 
note erwähnt, daß ihm die Zahl der so zu bessernden 
Stellen bei der Kollation noch grösser erscheine, eine 
Bemerkimg, die für unser weiter unten erwähntes Ver- 
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fahren bei der vorliegenden Ausgabe nicht ohne Belang 
LsL Obige 17 Stellen \vurden nach reiflicher Nachprü- 
fung ebenfalls in den endgültigen Text von nns anfge- 
nommen. IL erkennt 7 von ihnen nicht an. 

L. versieht mit (!) diejenigen Varianten von B., die 
ihmVerbesserungen erscheinen, wert, dem gedruckten Texte 
vorgezogen zn werden. Die Zahl dieser Stellen beträgt 
ca. 61, woraus zu entnehmen, daß Seh. gegenüber dem 
Texte des Ms. konservativer sich verhält, abgesehen von 
obiger NotiE in seiner Fußnote. Ein Teil der Stellen 
stimmt mit dtn von Seh. empfohlenen überein, die an- 
deren \\Tirden erst nach wiederholter reiflicher Nachprüfung 
angenommen, zum Teil solche, bei denen der Abschreiber 
für den Druck sich leicht verlesen konnte (I, 48, 3^9>79i) 
[diese auc!i sonst plausibler], II, 3, 26 [die vom Dichter 
vorgezogene Wortform], 11, 3, 84, II, 4, 145, III, 4^ 53), 
oder weil der Dichter sie später verbessert oder verändert 
ha.t (I, 204j 74 s). Eine ganz geringe Anzahl von Va- 
rianten konnten wir uns nicht entschließen aufzunehmen^, 
sondern verwiesen sie in die Fußnoten: I, 223, weil 
Z.-Sch, die Variante nicht erwähnt, wie L. richtig be- 
merkt, und wegen des parallelen Ausdruckes in v. 222. 
Ferner II, r, 89, wo Z.-Sch. und L. betreffs der Lesart 
nicht übereinstimmen: der erstere bezeichnet sie als un- 
deutliches 'weak\ der letzereals 'weak\ in 'far' geändert; 
ebenda v. 158 farewells, da Z.-Sch» die Variante nicht 
hat luid L. sie nur als possibly bezeichnet; 11, 2, 34 
*stre3na\ des Z.-Sch, nicht erwähnt^ wie L. notiert, und 
von diesem auch nur als wahrscheinliche Änderung 
angegeben ist. Schwer zu entscheiden bleibt II, 4, 39 
birthrighti, das der Engländer L. empfiehlt , während 
Z,-Sch. in Parenthese (soQ hinzufügt.^ Endlich wurde 

Übrigeas zeiht L. fäbchlicherweise hier Z,-Scb. des Über- 
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die Lesart von B. III, i, 4 in die Fußnote verwiesen, da 
die publizierten 2 Kollationen gerade das Gegenteil er- 
geben: Z.-Sch. hält die Korrektur in harf aufrecht, wäh- 
rend L. eine Änderung in hzs findet. 

H. in seiner neuen Ausgabe der Dichtungen setzt 
die meisten wichtigeren Lesarten von B. in seinen Text 
ein, gibt die anderen zum Teil in Fußnoten, zum Teil 
am Schluß des Bandes. Nicht angenommen oder er- 
wähnt hat er außer den wenigen weiter oben angeführten 
Stellen I, 589 (Tho'), II, 2, 86 (in), IV, 335, 336 (the 
abysses Of) imd IV, 547 (feed), welch letzteres er aller- 
dings anführt mit der Bemerkung: «. . ought, perhaps, 
to be adopted into the text». 

Schwieriger wird für den Herausgeber die Frage der 
Textgestaltung bei einer ganzen Reihe (ca. 40) Va- 
rianten von B., die beide Kollationen außerdem enthalten, 
ohne sie als besser wie die überlieferten Lesarten beson- 
ders zu empfehlen. Nach vielfacher Überlegung, Nach- 
prüfung und Versuchen einer teilweisen Scheidung kam 
derselbe zur Annahme dieser en bloc für einen au- 
thentischen Text, ganz wenige Fälle ausgenommen. 
Wenn man auch das Prinzip eines möglichst konserva- 
tiven Verfahrens festhält, tritt doch gegenüber den Um- 
ständen beim Druck von 1820 und gegenüber der un- 
kritischen Behandlung von 1839 die Bedeutung von B. 
immer mehr hervor, das von der Hand des Dichters selbst 
herrührt, das vielleicht zum größten Teil (für Akt IV 
von Seh. ziemlich erwiesen) für den Druck abgeschrieben 
wurde, das Leibmanuskript Shelleys, das er mit sich führte 
und an dem er offenbar auch änderte und besserte, nachdem 

Sehens dieser Stelle, ein Vorwurf, den er ihm auch I, 551 für *is] 
was' macht, obwohl Z.-Sch. die Variante notiert. Nebenbei bemerkt, 
fehlen auch bei L. zwei von den Deutschen notierte Stellen, III, 4, 
87, 145 und 147. 
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das Drama schon im Druck vorlag. Nachdem wir schließ- 
lich B. an Bedeutung einer Ausgabe letzter Hand gleich- 
gestellt hatten, mußten wir die Konsequenz ziehen und 
seinen Lesarten den Vorzug geben. Zur Begründung 
dieses Vorgehens im einzelnen für den kritischen Leser 
wurden sie in folgende Gruppen zusammengefaßt. 

a) Für die Aufaahme der Lesungen, welche von 
Shelley unter Ausstreichung der ursprünglichen , mit den 
Ausgaben von 1820 und 1839 übereinstimmenden, als Kor- 
rekturen eingetragen sind^ spricht die Eru^agung, daß die- 
selben dadurch doch wohl als des Dichters endgültige 
Fassungen legitimiert erscheinen. Zwar haben bei L 
1 57 — 1585 bei welcher Stelle L. auch 'The Ode to a Skylark' 
II, 2, 3 als Parallele anführt^ sowohl dieser als Schick 
(p* 323) vermutet, daß der Dichter vielleicht zur älteren 
Lesart zurückgekehrt sei, die in der Ausgabe steht; aber 
irgend welche Gründe für diese Vermutung — von der 
man doch nicht gerade sagen kann, daß sie von vorn- 
herein viel für sich hat ~ bringt keiner der beiden bei. 
Und bei der Annahme, daß die Korrektur erst nach dem 
Druck erfolgt sei, wird die Hypothese überhaupt hinfällig. 
In die Fußnoten verwiesen wurden von dieser Kate 
gorie I, 208 und I, 386; die erste Steile j weil der Ein- 
satz von throned für «on the throne» vom Dichter ohne 
Rücksicht auf die Zahl der Verssilben erfolgte; die andere^ 
w^eil nach Z.-Sch, 'trampled' in 'trodden' nur verwandelt 
scheint. In IL 3, 88 findet sich das treasured der 
Ausgaben überhaupt nicht in der Handschrift, sondern 
ursprünglich buried, so daß obige Lesart die des ver- 
lorenen Dnickmanuskriptes sein müßte. Hierher gehören 
schüeßlich IL 4, iji und IV, 82 'Uke radiant': sie schei- 
nen nachträgliche Änderungen des Dichters zu sein, 
1 b) Ziemlich zahlreich sind die Stellen^ bei denen ein 

L Verlesen durch den Abschreiber leicht erklärlich ist, und 
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wo daher wohl die Lesanen von B., des Dichters Hand- 
M., den Vorzug verdienen: I, 14, I, 531 und I, 693, 
bei denen die Lesart B. vielleicht auch wegen der Alli- 
teration den Vorzug verdient; 11, i, 25, II, 3, 46 und II, 
3, 48 (vielleicht wegen Alliteration?) II, 3, 49 *my eyes', 
des L. für den Text empfiehlt, wurde in der Fußnote 
belassen wegen III, 4, 26 (mine eyes), Canc. pass JI, i, 
110 (Thine eyes), sowie II, i, 40 und III, 3,69; vergl. 
auch beispielsweise 'thine eyes' Ros. a. H. 9., 'thine isles' 
Eug. Hills 127, die ebenfalls die Vorliebe Shelleys für 
die ältere Form des Possessivs ohne Hiatus erweisen. 
Ferner sind noch anzuführen I, 80, I, 166, I, 338, bei 
w^elch letzterem die Parallelen mit in und into gleich 
zahlreich sind, und beide den Vers nicht regelmäßiger 
gestalten; ebenso I, 661. Dagegen wurde I, 779 nicJit 
angenommen, mit Hinblick auf r. 780, auf den auch 
Z.-Sch. hindeutet; 'their' auf 'Visions' zu beziehen, klänge 
ziemlich gezwungen. In II, 1,66 war 'dizzy' aus B. vor- 
zuziehen gemäß Ginevr. 5, Laon & C3rth. i, 48, Unfin. 
Dram. 34, Witch V, 5, wo es mit brain vorkommt, 
während diese Verbindung für giddy bei Sh. nicht belegt 
ist. Bei II, 3, 4 wäre man versucht, 'hurled' zu belassen 
mit Rücksicht auf das 'breathing' des vorhergehenden Verses. 
In III, 1,71 ist 'shair auch dem Sinne nach vorzuziehen, 
ebenso III, 3, 8 'make' und III, 4, 160 (raake); auch 
grammatikalisch genauer sind III, 3, 40 (thither), III, 3, 
124 (whence), III, 3, 147 (that), der Konsequenz halber 
ist einzusetzen III, 3, 169 (thine). Schließlich kommen 
hier noch in Betracht IV, 57 (wegen des Rhythmus), 
IV, 66/68, für das (in dream) wir als Belege eine ganze 
Reihe von Parallelen finden: Laon & C. i, 32; i, 35; 
I, 42; 2, 15; 5, 49; 7, 32; 8, 2; Prom. IV, 268; Ques- 
tion I, 8; Triumph of L. 367. Desgleichen konnten leicht 
verlesen werden die Varianten IV, 79, 230, 348 und 569. 
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c) Za einer dritten Gruppe lassen sich diejenigen 
Varianten zusammenfassen, welche nach der Lesung von 
B. dem Stil und der Ausdrucks weise Shelleys mehr ent- 
sprechen oder zu entsprechen scheinen^ als nach der Le* 
sung der Drucke, bei denen naturgemäß aber meist die 
subjektive Auffassung ausschlaggebend ist, und die daher 
nicht unangreifbar sind. Außer I, 650 (And iiadons) zähle 
ich iiierher mehrere Stellen des zweiten Aktes^ der ja 
überhaupt die größte Anzahl von Varianten gegenüber 
den Ausgaben bietet, so daß hier die Hypothese sehr nahe 
liegt, daß seine Abschrift für den Druck besonders nach- 
lässig besorgt wurde: II, 2, ij, wo die logische ^ nicht 
grammatikalische Auffassung vorwiegt, II, 4> 37 und II, 
5, 30, die auch grammatikalisch richtig sind. In II, i, 43 
hat B. 'yours', wobei eine Beziehung auf Asia und Pro- 
metheus anzunehmen ist, II, 4, 173 ere noon, das man 
besser unter Kategorie b. stellt; endlich IV, 484 (ga- 
zes on) ein Lieblingsverb des Dichters, obwohl look upon' 
auch vielfach belegt ist; IV 557 paßt sich 'home' bei reif- 
licher Erwägung mindestens ebensogut dem Sinne an wie 
'throne'. So lassen sich die Varianten von B.^ abgesehen 
von der dem Ms. zuzuweisenden Autorität, mit ver- 
schwindend wenigen Ausnahmen als Besserungen nach- 
weisen, die der Diktion Shelleys mehr entsprechen^ oder 
wenigstens ab gleichberechtigte, die seine poetische 
Eigenart nicht schädigen und wie jene dazu beitragen, 
uns einen möglichst authentischen Text nach dem 
Herzen und im Sinne des Dichters zu schenken. 

Was Orthographie und Interpunktion betrifft, 
so suchte der Herausgeber für die vorliegende Ausgabe 
einen möglichst k n s e rv a t i v e n Standpunkt einzunehmen, 
als denjenigen, der heute von den meisten als der richtige 
gegenüber dem opus angenommen wird. Ein Kenner der 
Sprache Shelleys wie Forman weist darauf hin, daß es 
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gewiß nicht ohne Grund geschah, wenn z. B. der Dichter 
die Interjektion in kurzen Abständen einmal O, einmal 
Oh schreibt, teils mit Komma, mit Ausrufezeichen, teils 
ohne alle Interpunktion. Mit großem Scharfsinn sucht 
er in einzelnen Fällen eine Regel nachzuweisen, wie die- 
jenige über desart Subst. und desert Adjektiv, wozu 
ihm B. wiederum eine Bestätigung gibt, da dieses auch 
II, I, 12 desart gegenüber den Ausgaben hat. Bezüglich 
IV, 76 scheint er sich (Poet. Works II, 434) im Irrtum 
zu befinden, da sowohl 1820 wie 1839 desert (Adj.), also 
mit seiner Theorie übereinstimmend, lesen. Femer ver- 
breitet er sich über 'aetherial' und 'ethereal', die beide in 
Prom. vorkommen; die im Vers silbenbildenden -ed 
der Partizipien versieht er mit Accent. Auch Hutchinson 
geht in seiner Ausgabe mit teil weisen Änderungen vor: 
er behält im Gebrauch der großen Anfangsbuchstaben 
(vor allem Personifikationen!) Shelleys Usus bei, sucht 
aber die Zahl der Inkonsequenzen zu verringern. Die 
«Exzentritäten» in des Dichters Schreibweise sucht er zu 
entfernen, da er von der Ansicht ausgeht, daß durch diese 
des Lesers Genuß an den Versen gestört werde. So hat 
er alle Partizipien mit Ausnahme des subst. und adjekt. 
'past' mit -ed gedruckt, ein Verfahren, das schon die 
Ausgabe von 1839 beabsichtigte, ohne es ganz konse- 
quent durchzuführen. Hutchinson führt sein Prinzip nicht 
durch, da er in einigen Fällen Shelleys veraltete und un- 
gewöhnliche Schreibweise beibehält: aethereal, paean, aSry 
für airy. Demgegenüber wurde für unsere Ausgabe an 
dem Grundsatz festgehalten, überall die originelle 
Schreibung des Dichters zugeben, die gleichsam das 
äußere Kolorit für die Dichtung bildet, mag sie auch 
scheinbare oder wirkliche Inkonsequenzen, oder aber Ab- 
normitäten (chrystal etc.) enthalten. Existieren ja viele 
solcher Irrtümer auch in der modernen Orthographie 
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fröhlich weiter! Warum also dem Dichter hier seine 
Eigenart rauben! Auch hierin bot B. wieder eine reiche 
Fundgrube, so daß gegenüber den Ausgaben, besonders 
in bezug auf Majuskeln, Orthographie (ethereal etc) 
überall die Schreibung von B. bevorzugt wurde. 

Besondere Bedenken verursachte des Dichters In- 
konsequenz in der Orthographie von though und through, 
abwechselnd mit der Apokope tho* und thro\ H. hat in 
seiner neuen Ausgabe egalisiert, indem er überall 'though* 
und 'through' durchführte : wir haben diese Schreibung nur 
angenommen, wenn sie B. hatte; in letzterem scheint fiir 
den IL Akt durchgängig in thoiigh und through geändert 
worden zu sein. Manchmal glaubten wir ein Prinzip ent- 
decken zu können, etwa daß die gekürzte Form in der 
Senkung stände oder daß 'through' vor dem Artikel ge- 
braucht werde; aber die Sache erwies sich als irrig. Wir 
notierten von den verschiedenen Schreibungen nach B., 
meist im Gegensatz zu den Ausgaben: 

In Akt I: In Akt I: 

thro: 60. 805. 702. 786. through: 64. 65. 146. 216. 
689. 589. 217. 223. 453. 483. 686. 

In Akt II: 806. though: 230. 484. 

thro: 3,33. 3,103. tho: 780.814. 

4,83. In Akt II: 

In Akt III: through: l, 19. 41. 130. 

thro: 2, 3. 2, 1. 13. 23. 27. 76. 5, 37. 

In Akt IV: though: 1,91. 111.2,68. 

thro: 222. 403. 478. 498. In Akt III: 

516. 336. through: 3,9. 88. 139. 

i^i. though: I, II. 13. 
3, 36. 4, 47. 30. 200. 
In Akt IV: — 
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Darnach wären die vollen Formen in der Über- 
zahl; von thro, tho sind es in I 5, in II 3, in III i, in 
IV 6 Fälle; von through in 10, II 9, III 3, von though 
I 4, II, 3 und III 6 Fälle. 

Was endlich die Interpunktion anbetrifft, so hielten 
es Gamett und Rossetti nicht für nützlich und zweck- 
mäßig, Shelleys Zeichensetzung zu behalten, sondern diese 
zu systematisieren; Forman, der auch hier seinen kon- 
servativen Standpunkt beibehält, will dagegen sogar die 
Seltsamkeiten und Inkonsequenzen der Zeichen beibehalten, 
wenn es nur die des Dichters sind. Aber auch ihm be- 
gegnen Abweichungen («divergences of practice»), die er 
abändert, selbst gegen die Autorität de3 Ms., wenn er 
«evidence of a certain rule recognized by Shelley» ge- 
funden zu haben glaubt. Mit Recht hebt F. hervor, daß 
dessen Interpunktion oft mehr auf dem Wohlklang als 
auf der Grammatik beruhe, oder, wie H. es ausdrückt, sie 
dient mehr dazu «to mark the rh5rthmical pause and 
onflow of the verse, or to secure some declamatory effea, 
than to indicate the structure or elucidate the sense.» 
H. ist deshalb vorsichtig mit einer Änderung, wenn er 
auch eine Revision für unvermeidlich hält; er hat die 
Originalsatzzeichen von 1820 beibehalten, außer wo sie 
den Sinn verdunkeln oder verderben; die Abweichungen 
sind nach seinen Bemerkungen p. 998 — 99 zu beobachten. 
Locock geht bei seiner Kollation von B. der Sache aus 
dem Weg: «The punctuation of the Ms. is too wide a 
question to be consideredhere, though many of the variations 
are of great importance.» Zupitza-Schick bemerkt zwar 
(p. 299), daß er bei seiner Vergleichung von F. mit B. «ver- 
schiedene Schreibung und Zeichensetzung nur gelegentlich 
anführe»; aber er hält hier viel mehr als er verspricht, so 
daß aus seiner Kollation reichlich geschöpft werden konnte. 

Nach unserem Vorgehen bei dem Text war auch 
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das Verhalten bei der Zeichensetzung so ziemlich ge- 
geben; da unsere Ausgabe sich bemüht, die Dichtung 
genau nach dem Sinn des Dichters wiederzugeben, und 
da wir die obige Bemerkung Formans über Shelleys Inter- 
punktion voll anerkennen und im Text immer wieder be- 
stätigt finden, so ergab- sich, wenn auch ausgehend von 
1820, möglichst enger Anschluß an B. Es sind 
demnach besonders folgende Stellen, bei denen die Inter- 
punktion von B. angenommen wurde, soweit sie uns 
durch Z.-Schs. Kollation ^ur Verfügung stand: 

Akt I: 8, II, 53, 58, 117, 261, 280, 292, 293, 294, 

346, 458, 633, 642. 
Akt II: I, 12; 2, 30 und 60; 3, 39, 41 und 42, 50; 4, 

5, 84, 86, 115; 5,9. 
Akt III: I, 23, 33, 45; 2, II, 17, 39; 3, 30, 98, 139, 

152; 4, 22, 23, 107, HO, 131, 172, 194, 197, 

198, 298, 335, 387. 
Akt IV: 190, 21s, 335> 386, 387, 445> 447- 

Die Interpunktion nach der Ausgabe von 1839 
wurde gewählt in folgenden Stellen: 

Akt I: 32, 83, 132, 137, 139, 143, 152, 171, 246,267, 
282, 287, 300, 347, 352, 364, 39S, 408, 410, 
452, 518. 

Akt III: 3, 58. 

Aus vorstehenden Ausführungen dürfte dem kritischen 
Leser das Verfahren des Herausgebers bei Herstellung 
des vorliegenden Textes klar ersichtlich werden, zugleich 
auch das Ziel, das ihm vorschwebte, den Text annähernd 
so wiederzugeben, wie ihn der Dichter sich gestaltet 
hatte. Wenn er dabei ganz im konservativen Sinn eines 
Kenners wie Swinburne vorging, der in seiner oben an- 
geführten Studie sagt (p. 225): «The very slightest change 
of reading, though it should be but a change in punc- 
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tuation, ought never to be ofFered without necessity, as it can 
never be rejceived without reluctance» — so erkannte er bei 
immer wieder erneuter Prüfung den gewaltigen Wert von 
Ms. B. fiir seinen Zweck immer mehr, ebenso wie denjenigen 
der eingehenden trefflichen Kollationen, zu deren Preis wir 
jenen anderen Satz Swinbumes (p. 203) anfuhren möchten, 
den auch Schick am Schluß seiner Kollation angeführt hat: 
«These slight things, so tedious to dwell upon, all help us 
— and they only can help us — towards a true text of 
our greatest modern poet. In the case of Aeschylos 
or of Shakespeare, such light crumbs and dry husks would 
be held precious as grains of gold.» 

II. Die Dichtung. 

Die Stoffe zu einer größeren Schöpfung, die Shelley 
längere Zeit bewegten, waren bei Beginn des Jahres 1818 
die des Hiob, Tasso und Prometheus. Von den Studien 
zu den beiden ersten sind unter seinen Gedichten noch 
Spuren anzutreffen, so die von Hiob im Vorspiel zu 
Hellas, von Tasso in "J^^^^^ ^^^ Maddalo' und einzelnen 
Fragmenten. Die Lektüre über Tasso wurde noch in 
Italien eifrig fortgesetzt; das Hauptinteresse wandte sich 
aber bei der Lektüre der griechischen Tragiker dem Pro- 
metheus des Aeschylos zu und so der Prometheus-Mjrthe. 
Ein englischer Kritiker, R. Pickett Scott, weist übrigens 
daraufhin, daß zwischen Hiob und Prometheus eine nähere 
Verwandtschaft besteht. «The frame of mind in which 
Pr. Unb. was written, was eminently the same which 
would love to dwell upon the questions of ethics and 
the methaphysical reasoning of the Book of Job. Job, 
on his dunghill, buffeted by Satan, is, in all essentials, 
as Froude points out, the exact counterpart of Prome- 
theus chained to the rock, suffering unrelaxing torture 
at the band of an all-powerful, merciless Jove.» 
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Es ist gewiß nicht bedeutungslos, daß eine Reihe der 
bedeutendsten Dichter um die Wende der beiden Jahrhun- 
derte sich mit dem Prometheus-Stoffe beschäftigten^ und 
eines der Hauptmotive für diese Tatsache dürfte wohl in 
der Gestalt Napoleon Bonapartes zu finden sein* Von den 
Deutschen brauchen wir außer manchen Poeten zweiten 
Ranges nur auf Goethe und Herder (der Entfessehe Pro- 
metheus, in Adrastea 1802) liinziu weisen, von den Eng- 
ländern schrieb Lord Byron im Sommer i8r6 zu Diodati 
am Genfer See seine trotzige Hymne Prometheus, und 
bei dem damaligen vertrauten täglichen Verkehr Byrons 
und Shelleys ist wohl anzunehmen, daß sie dort den 
mächtigen Stoff wiederholt besprachen, Shelley hatte 
sich aber schon früher mit dem Problem abgegeben: in 
seinen Bemerkungen zu c< Queen Mab» beschäftigt er sich 
mit dem Mythus (bei dem Passus zum Lobe des Vege- 
tarianismus) und sucht denselben zu deuten, aber noch 
im Sinne Hesiods und Horazens; wenn der Titan mit dem 
Feuer der Menschheit große Wohltaten bringt^ so führt 
er doch auch durch den Fleischgenuß, den das Feuer 
verschafft, Siechtum und Krankheit herbei. In Italien nun, 
besonders in den Bädern von Lucca, wo er sich mit den 
Tragikern von neuem beschäftigte, gewann der Plan 
einer großen Dichtung mit Anlehnung an das Drama des 
Aeschylos immer mehr an Gestaltung, und in der sommer- 
lichen Idylle auf Byrons Landhaus Villa dei Cappuccini 
bei Este wurde im September und in der ersten Woche 
des Oktobers 1818 der erste Akt in der Hauptsache 
vollendet. Daß der i. Akt vollständig sei, meldet der 
Dichter erst im Januar 18 19 seinem Freunde Peacock 
von Neapel aus. Der zweite und dritte Akt, mit 
denen das Drama ursprünglich abgeschlossen war, ent* 
standen im Frühjahr 1819 zu Rom, hauptsächlich in der 
paradiesischen Wildnis der Ruinen der Bäder des Cara- 
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calla: die Umgebung und das Naturleben derselben ist 
bei der Schöpfung des Dramas von großer Bedeutung 
gewesen, ein Umstand, den Shelley selbst in der Vor- 
rede zu demselben hervorhebt. Am 6. April 1819 konnte 
er dem Freunde Peacock melden, daß er eben mit der 
Dichtung fertig geworden sei. Der vierte Akt, — «a 
sublime after-thought», — wie ihn Todhunter bekanntlich 
genannt hat, jener triumphierende Schlußakkord, kam erst 
gegen Ende des Jahres in Florenz hinzu: am 23. Dezember 
18 19 wird brieflich seine Beendigung gemeldet. 

Dies die Entstehungsgeschichte in kurzen Um- 
rissen. Für den Forscher dürften die Notizen über De- 
tails von Interesse sein, die Zupitza-Schick bei der Unter- 
suchung des Mss. B. beobachtet haben. Die Preface, 
die ja nach dem Abschluß des 3. Aktes geschrieben 
wurde, ist nicht in einem Zuge entstanden: der zweite 
Teil (vom 5. Abschnitt: «One word is due ...» ab) 
steht mit anderer Tinte und Feder an späterem Platze, 
obwohl noch genug Seiten zur Verfügung standen; man 
kann also annehmen, daß dieser zweite Teil erst später 
geschrieben wurde. Schick fügt aber mit Recht die vor- 
sichtige Bemerkung hinzu, daß diese chronologischen 
Schlüsse eigentlich nur für die Zeit der Eintragung in 
das Ms., nicht für die Abfassung der einzelnen Stücke 
gelten. 

Von anderen Partien, die erst nachträglich eingefügt 
wurden, fügen Z.-Sch. noch an: Im zweiten Akt der 
Dialog der Faune, 2, 64—97, der Gesang der Geister 
3, 54 — 98 und die berühmte verzückte Hymne Asias 
5,72—110, ein «echter Shelley». Im dritten Akte 
werden angeführt das scherzhafte Zwiegespräch Asias 
und des «Spirit of the Earth», 4, 86—96, dessen Ursprung 
Kroder auf Lukian zurückgeführt hat, das nachträglich 
mit Bleistift auf der gegenüberliegenden Seite 33r an- 
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gefügt wurde; endlich die Schilderung 4,111 — 124, die 
dem Dichter wieder Gelegenheit gibt, eine seiner Lieb- 
lingsfiguren, die «amphisbenic snake» anzubringen. Übri- 
gens waren die beiden in dieser Szene auftretenden «Spi- 
rits» ursprünglich farblos, indem Shelley «of the Eärth» 
imd «of the Hour» später ergänzt hat, wahrscheinlich 
erst nach Vollendung des vierten Aktes. 

Wenn wir uns den Vorlagen und Quellen des 
Stückes zuwenden, so haben wir bei ihm die gleiche 
Erscheinung wie bei den meisten der größeren Dichtungen 
Shelleys: er geht von einem Vorbilde aus, das ihm die 
Anregung gibt, den Namen, das äußere Gewand, den 
Rahmen, die Szenerie; wejin^r auch zuerst teilweise 
dem Vorbild folgt, trägt die weitere Ausführung "sem 
eigenartiges, subjektives Gepräge, der Inhalt seine modernen 
Ideen, seine Lieblingstendenzen. Das trifft auch hier 
zu. Abgesehen davon, daß der Dichter von dem ver- 
lorenen Drama des Aeschylos TTpoiiirideu^ Xu6|iievo^ weiß, 
von dem nur noch einzelne zusammenhanglose Bruch- 
stücke vorhanden sind, und von dem nur noch bekannt 
ist, daß Jupiter dort siegreich ist und Prometheus der 
nachgebende, geht er von dem uns erhaltenen TTpo|iirideuq 
becTfidiTTi^ des Griechen aus, so daß der erste Akt in Szenerie, 
Einkleidung, Inhalt bis auf Diktion und einzelne Stellen 
dem Drama des Aeschylos nicht unähnlich ist.^ Wenn 
aber die Szenerie fast die gleiche ist wie bei Aeschylos, 
so wirken zu deren Darstellung doch auch wiederum 
vom Dichter selbst geschaute Bilder mit, hier nach Reise- 
skizzen Marys und ihres Gatten offenbar das mächtige 
Gebirgspanorama, das ihn auf der Reise bei Chambery 

1 Der Herausgeber hat die CLuellenfrage ausfuhrlicher behandelt 
in Kölbings Engl. Stud., Bd. XVI, 19 ff.: «Studien über Shelleys 
Prometheus Unbound». Vergl. dazu desselben Shelley-Biographie, 
pp. 224 ff. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. III 
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umgab. Der Monolog des Dulders am Begimi des eng- 
lischen Dramas geht aus vom zweiten Teile des irpöXoTo^ 
bei Aeschylos (v. 88 ff.) Auch die Okeaniden bei Shelley 
sind angeregt durch den Chor der Töchter des Okeanos 
bei Ae., und im i. und teilweise im 4. Akt kommentieren 
sie auch wie der antike Chor Bedeutung und Wirkung 
der auftretenden Erscheinungen; aber die Gestalten Pan- 
theas und lones sind von Sh. individualisiert und vertieft, 
während Asia die Heldin des Dramas geworden ist. So 
wird auch das Auftreten des Götterboten verwertet, ebenso 
das Geheimnis, das nur Prometheus kennt und von dessen 
Kunde die Zukunft Jupiters abhängt; aber wie eigenartig 
und selbstschöpferisch hat das Moderne die Idee ver- 
wertet, indem er die Gestalt des Demogorgon aus der 
Ehe Jupiters mit Thetis hervorgehen läßt! Die Prome- 
theussage, wie sie bei Ae. von 107 — iii, 199 — 236, 
439 — 471» 478—506 von dem Helden berichtet wird, 
hat Sh. II, 4, 32—100 in ihrem ganzen Umfange benützt 
und in seiner Weise behandelt, d. h. seine Ideen über 
Weltschöpfung damit verwebt und seine Lieblingsbilder 
weiter ausgeführt, sowie das Ganze modernisiert. Auch 
die Figur des Okeanos hat er herübergenommen (III, 2), 
in jener Szene, die eine idyllische Ruhepause in der Hand- 
lung des Dramas bildet und dem lieblichen Idyll II, 2, 
mit den Stimmen der Geister und dem Zwiegespräch der 
Faune im Walde, entspricht; die Gestalten der Satyren 
mag der Dichter aus dem Cyclops des Euripides geschöpft 
haben, den er um die Zeit der Abfassung seines Dramas 
studierte. Außerdem ist es natürlich, daß sich eine Reihe 
vereinzelter Anklänge an Aeschylos bei Shelley finden, 
ebenso Nebenmotive, Bilder und Ausdrücke aus seinem 
lateinischen Lieblingsautor Lucan. Das Gleiche gilt von 
Plato und von Milton, dessen Satan ja auch, ein Gegen- 
stück zu Prometheus, als eine Vorlage Shelley's betrachtet 
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wird und die Schaffung dieses Charakters wohl auch un- 
bewußt beeinflußt haben mag. Sein Verhältnis zu Milton 
hat Sh. übrigens betreffis des Prometheus in seiner Vor- 
rede zum Drama selbst gestreift. Das Phantom des Ju- 
piter hat er nach dem Vorbilde des eiötüXov Aapeiou in 
den TTepcrai des Aeschylos gemodelt, aber in einer ganz 
originellen Gestaltung. Die wunderbare Ausschmückung 
der Grotten und der Erde kann in den Naturschilderungen 
Miltons und anderer ihre Vorbilder haben, in erster Linie 
aber ist sie offenbar aus der Umgebung des schaffenden 
Dichters geholt, der paradiesischen Wildnis in den Bädern 
des Caracalla zu Rom, die er in Briefen liebevoll mit 
analogen Ausdrücken beschreibt. Die «pet-crotchets» des 
Dichters, boat und chariot (letzteren fand er schon bei 
Plato vor) haben neben anderen besonders Southeys phan- 
tastische Dichtungen aus dem Orient (auch Landors Ge- 
bir.^) angeregt. Die Ähnlichkeit der Katastrophe bei 
Shelley und dem Schluß von Southeys «Curse of Kehama»^ 
die Gamett erwähnt, ist wohl eine zufällige, da der Sturz 
Jupiters schon durch die im Geheimnis enthaltene Pro- 
phezeiung der griechischen Fabel bedingt ist. 

Gehen wir zu kurzer Betrachtung der Hauptge- 
stalten des Dramas über. Bereits bei Hesiod wird 
Prometheus als «Genius der Menschheit» aufgefaßt, der 
durch einen Frevel gegen die Gottheit sich Strafe zuzieht. 
Prometheus gegenüber ist bei Aeschylos Zeus der Ver- 
treter des guten Prinzips, indes bei Shelley Jupiter zum 
Prinzip des Bösen, Prometheus aber der gute Genius der 
Menschheit ist, der durch Selbsterkenntnis geläutert wird. 
Die Deutung der Gestalt des Helden kommt nun bei 
den verschiedenen Interpreten, abgesehen von einzelnen 
Nuancen, auf die eine heraus: den «representative of all 
humanity» (Scudder), den idealisierten menschlichen Ver- 
stand, den Typus der höchsten Vollendung des mensch- 
in* 
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liehen Geistes, den «Intellekt des Menschengeschlechtes». 
Eine neuere Stimme aus Italien (Pratesi in Nuov. Antol. vol. 
107, 1903) sagt von ihm: «Prometeo diviene per lui 
Tanima della cui resistenza contro il male e dal cui lungo 
martirio emergerä un mondo novello.» «Prometheus ist, 
sagt er ferner, die Allegorie und Verdammung der poli- 
tischen und socialen Ordnung, in der für den Dichter 'il 
male' bestand, und nicht schon in der Ordnung der 
Natur.» Asia, die Geliebte des Prometheus, wird von 
Shelleys Gattin gedeutet als «Venus and Nature», von 
anderen als die Namr oder der Geist der Natur allein, 
endlich als die Idee der Schönheit, der Geist himmlischer 
Liebe, das Licht des Lebens, die «Anima Mundi» (Scudder). 
Sie umschließt alle diese Begriffe und ist eben die Incar- 
nation jenes Ideales in einem Weibe, das Shelley immer 
wieder aufs Neue darstellte und das den Inbegriff alles 
Lieblichen und allen Segens auf Erden enthält. Die 
Schwestern Panthea und lone, deren Namen Shelley 
wohl willkürlich aus Reminiszenzen von seiner Klassiker- 
lektüre (Hesiod, Lukian?) gewählt hat, werden meistens 
derart gedeutet, daß Panthea die göttliche Weisheit, 
Faith, vertritt, lone als die Verkörperung von Hope 
angesehen wird. lone, die Vertreterin der Hoffnung, 
schaut, schildert, fragt, indes Panthea, der brütende Geist 
des Glaubens, deutet. So gibt Scudder sinnig ihre Funk- 
tionen wieder. Earth, die bereits Aeschylos als Mutter 
des Titanen bezeichnet (v. 209): 

Ktti faia, TToXXujv 6vo|iidTU)v inopcpfj |iiia, 
ist auch bei Shelley die mitfühlende, mitduldende, nach 
der Befreiung neu auflebende Mutter Erde. 

Vielfache Schwierigkeiten verursachte die Deutung 
der Schreckgestalt Demogorgons, des «tremendous gloom», 
des «Eternal, Immortal», den Shelley bei Milton und 
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Spenser begegnet, bei letzterem als dem «Fürsten der Fin- 
sternis und Todesnacht», den er aber auch wiederum bei 
seinem Lieblinge Lucan vorfindet, (Pharsal. VI, 496 und 
744), wenn auch dort der Name der furchtbaren Gottheit 
nicht genannt wird; er soll auf einen orientalischen, speziell 
phönikischen Dämon zurückgeführt werden, kommt bei 
den Neuplatonikern vor, wird in Boccaccios Genealogie 
Deorum als der Vater und Anfang aller Götter und 
Dinge bezeichnet, der in den Eingeweiden der Erde wohnt; 
von den ItaUenem wie Ariost mag er durch Greene und 
Marlowe und Ben Jonson in die englische Poesie ge- 
kommen sein. Shelleys Gattin erklärt ihn als «die Ur- 
kraft der Welt», als «die ewige Gerechtigkeit», als mo- 
ralische dvdTKTi, oder, wie der Franzose Schürt sich aus- 
drückt, als «la conscience profonde, ^temelle de toute 
chose», nach Scudder als Fate oder Wisdom oder 
Principle of Reason.^ In der Auffassung unseres 
Dichters hat ihn später auch Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 
in seinem «Revolutionary Epic» angenommen und ver- 
wendet. Shelley hat es in seinem Drama verstanden, den 
uralten Dämon der Mythologie auf geschickte Weise mit 
dem von Aeschylos erwähnten Geheimnis von dem Pro- 
dukte der Vermählung des Zeus mit der Thetis zu ver- 
binden, und so die Prometheussage in seiner eigenartigen 
Weise zu lösen. 

Die Personen unseres Dramas sind aber nur Per- 
sonifikationen abstrakter Ideen, oder wie Mario Pratesi 
im obigen Artikel sagt: «ombre che, nel concetto del 
poeta, sembrano equivalere alle idee e ai paradimmi pla- 
tonici», das Ganze, «un'altissima sinfonia di visioni, di 
pensieri, di vaticini». Die leitenden Ideen, die hier durch 

^ Scudder geht noch weiter und sieht in ihm die Revolution, 
den kritischen und destruktiven Gedanken des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
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Mythen dargestellt sind, sind die des gelehrigen Schülers 
Godwins, in dessen «Political Justice», die gleichen, die 
auch seine Dichtungen Queen Mab, Julian and Maddalo 
und Laon and Cjrthna durchziehen. «Prom. Unb. ist da- 
her mit Recht eine in Poesie gesetzte politische Gerech- 
tigkeit genannt worden.»^ Vor allem waltet im Stück die 
Theorie, daß nach dem Optimismus Godwins das böse 
Prinzip, das Übel, nur äußerlich der Menschheit anhafte 
und durch den Willen des Menschen vernichtet werden 
könne: dieser Begriff bestimmt die ganze Form des 
Mj^hus. Nach Godwins Theorie lernt Pro. Weisheit, 
d. h. Tugend und Mitleid; Egoismus ist Unwissenheit: 
so herrscht im Lande der Zukunft die Liebe, die nur in 
einem weisen Herzen ihren Thron hat. Drum ist es nach 
Shelley die «ewige Liebe», die zur Befreiung der Mensch- 
heit führt; sie ist die einzige, die nicht dem Fatum unter- 
worfen ist, und mit dem Triumph der sieghaften Liebe 
ist auch der Sieg der Milde, Duldung, Tugend, Weisheit 
gesichert. Deshalb kann man auch mit Pratesi sagen, das 
Ziel der Dichtung sei, außer seiner Eigenschaft als Hymnus 
des Pantheismus, wie in der Göttlichen Komödie «l'uomo 
rigenerato» zu besingen. Wir können uns nicht versagen, 
seine Fassung der «morale della favola» hierher zu setzen : 
«II mondo sarebbe intieramente felice se potesse essere 
tutto buono; onde il coroUario; studiandosi di essere 
perversi il meno che sia possibile, se non si accresce la 
somma del bene, si diminuisce almena quella del male. 
II sogno del poeta dunque non fe un sogno vano: egli 
ha sempre ragione.» Und die Tendenz des Dramas in 
sozialer Beziehung gibt Scudder mit den prägnanten 
Worten: «the supreme expression in imaginative form of 
the new spirit of demoer acy.» 

^ P. Elsner, Shelleys Abhängigkeit von Godwins Pol. Justice, 
Berlin 1906, 
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Ein kurzer Überblick über den Inhalt des Dramas 
mag hier zur besseren Orientiernng folgen; zum Teil mit 
Scudders praktischen Schlagwörtern, i. Akt Die Marter 
des Prometheus: die Ruhe stolzen Duldens, Nach drei- 
tansendjähriger Qoal hat Prometheus den Fluch, den er 
gegen Jupiter schleuderte, vergessen; da ein lebendes 
Wesen ihn nicht wiederholen darf, selbst die Erde nicht, 
seine Mutter, wird das «Phantom Jupiters» gerufen, das 
den Fluch ausspricht. Der Held bereut ihn jetzt: er 
wünscht keinem lebenden Wesen Leid. Deshalb hält 
ihn die Mutter für besiegt. Es erscheint Merkur mit den 
FurieUj um ihm das Geheimnis von Jupiters Sturz zu ent- 
locken oder neue — seelische — Qualen zu verhängen: 
Die Visionen der (nach Shelley) zwei größten Tragödien 
der Weltgeschichte, von der Kreuzigung Christi und von 
der französischen Revolution. Zu seinem Trost in der 
größten Agonie berichten die Geister des w menschlichen 
Gedankens» sechs hoffhungsfrohe Episoden: Mut in der 
Niederlage^ Selbstaufopferung^ Weisheit ond Poesie, die 
Mächte der Hoffnung. Aber auch die Hoffnung ist eitel 
ohne die Liebe. 

2. Akt. Asias Wanderung: Hoffnung und Ver- 
heißung, Asia in liebender Erwartung; sie sieht zwei 
Träume in den Augen Pantheas, den Traum der Erfül- 
lung tmd Befreiung und den Traum des Fortschrittes und 
Handelns. Durch Urw^ald, auf Bergeszinnen und dann 
hinab in die Höhle Demogorgons. (Die Lyrik der Geister 
im Urwald behandelt die Sphäre der Sinne, der Gemüts- 
bew^egungen, endlich der Vernunft und des Willens). 
Sanftmut und Milde allein führen zum ZieL Vor Demo- 
gorgon Asias Frage nach Gott und der Kosmogonie. 
Dann trägt der «Geist der Stunde» die hoffnungsfreudige 
aufwärts auf die Bergeszinnen. Asias Verklärung. HoheLj^Tik 
zum Preise Asias und des idealen Paradieses der Zukunft. 
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3, Akt. Jupiters Sturz und Befreiung des Pro- 
metheus: die Ruhe der Vollendung. Jupiter mit Thetis 
auf dem Throne der Macht. Sturz in den Abgrund durch 
Demogorgons Machtwort, der dem «Wagen der Stunde» 
entstiegen. Okeanos und Apollo freuen sich auf Atlantis 
über die Befreiung der Welt. Herkules befreit Prome-. 
theus; dieser wird fortan mit Asia in seiner «Höhle» voller 
Pracht und Wunder zum Heile der Welt leben. Auf der 
«Zaubermuschel» verkündet «der Geist der Stunde» der 
Welt Rettung und neues Leben. «Der Geist der Erde» 
berichtet daraufhin den Wechsel und das Schwinden des 
Bösen in der Weltstadt, der «Geist der Stunde» die Um- 
kehr zum Guten auf der ganzen Welt: die «häßliche 
Maske» des Menschen ist gefallen, wenn dieser auch nicht 
frei bleibt von Schuld und Tod. 

4. Akt. Triumphhymne der Befreiung: Im 
ersten Teile lauschen Panthea und lone den Jubelhymnen 
der Geister der Stunden und der Geister des menschlichen 
Verstandes über Prometheus' Werk; im zweiten die 
Wechselgesänge der Werbung des Mondes und der Erde 
und ihres Freuden jubeis; im dritten ruft Demogorgon, jetzt 
nicht mehr der Geist der Zerstörung, sondern des Lebens, 
alle toten und lebendigen Wesen der Welt, zuletzt den 
Menschen, an und verkündet ihnen seine Endbotschaft, 
den Sieg der Liebe, die zugleich die Botschaft Shelleys ist. 

Die Kritik hat sich seit drei Menschenaltem über 
dieses größte Werk Shelleys vollständig geändert. Im 
Jahre 1822 schrieb The Quarterly Review (vol. XXVI) 
über dasselbe: «The predominating characteristic of Shelley's 
poetry, is its frequent and total want of meaning . . . 
In the whole volume there is not one original Image of 
nature, one simple expression of human feeling, or one 
new association of the appearance of the moral with 
those of the material world . . . His poetry is, in sober 
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sadness, drivelling. prose run mad.» Demgegenüber liest 
man beispielsweise in The Athenaeum 1877: «Prometheus 
is by far the greatest poem of the modern world.» Noch 
der neueste Kritiker des Dramas unter den Ausländern, 
der oben wiederholt zitierte Pratesi, sagt von ihm: «. . . il 
quäle, nella gran luce degli spiriti magni, se ne sta solo 
come il Saladino di Dante.» Mag man dem Gedicht auch 
vorwerfen, daß es den modernen Begriff der Evolution 
nicht kennt und den Mangel an Bestimmtheit der reli- 
giösen Ideen beanstanden, so bleibt es doch, mit seinen 
gewaltigen Schönheiten in Stoff, Sprache, Inhalt und 
Tendenz, mit dem hohen Fluge seiner Lyrik, der Fülle 
neuer Motive in metrischer Hinsicht — zugleich, wie 
Rossetti bemerkt, «das ideale Gedicht beständigen und 
triumphierenden Fortschrittes — die Atlantis des emanzi- 
pierten Menschen», ein Meisterwerk, von dessen Autor 
Giosufe Carducci sagen konnte: 

«Spirito di titano entro virginee forme.» 

III. Metrisches. 

Wir müssen uns hier auf einzelne Bemerkungen be- 
schränken, da eine eingehende Untersuchung für diese 
Ausgabe zu umfangreich würde; außerdem ist dies Ge- 
biet auch für das vorliegende Drama erschöpfend behan- 
delt worden in A. Kr od er, Shelley's Verskunst, Erlangen 
und Leipzig 1903. So schöpfen wir bei diesen wenigen No- 
tizen ebenfalls hauptsächlich aus Kroder, aber nur mit Aus- 
wahl, da bei verschiedenen Stellen durch die Lesarten von 
Ms. B. die metrischen Bemerkungen überflüssig geworden 
sind oder aber verschiedene Auffassung möglich ist; ebenso 
wurden die Kapitel über den «Versschmuck», besonders 
über Alliteration und Reime aus dem oben angefühnen 
Grunde weggelassen und deren Behandlung der Neigung 
der Leser imd dem Gebrauche bei der Privatlektüre und 

III** 
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in den Seminar -Übungen überlassen. Bezüglich der 
Strophenformen müssen wir auf Kroder, p. 178—188 ver- 
weisen, wo die 18 im Drama eingestreuten lyrischen Par- 
tien in Strophenform gründlich dargestellt sind. 

Über den blank verse in Prometheus zitieren wir 
aus Scudder, p. L. folgende feingefühlte und zutreffende 
Charakteristik: «Blank verse rises into the long, passionate 
Swing of the anapaest, or is broken by the flute-like notes 
of short trochaic lines, or relieved by the half-lyrical 
effect of rhymed endings. The verse lends itself with 
equal beauty to the grandeur of sustained endurance, to 
the passionate yearning of love, to severe philosophic 
inquiry, to the ethereal notes of spirit-voices dying on 
the wind.» Scudder weist noch bezüglich der Modu- 
lationsfähigkeit des Metrums auf den Monolog des Pro- 
metheus am Eingang von Akt I und den von Asia am 
Beginn von Akt II hin: in der Rede des Prometheus 
«consonant strikes hard on consonant, and the vowel- 
coloring is scant and cold»; in der Rede Asias dagegen 
haben wir «den lenzgleichen, milden, harmonischen, 
vokalreichen Vers.»^ Im i. Akt sind die Reden der 
Okeaniden und größere Chorpartien in gereimtem blank 
verse (I, 664 — 671; 752 — 759; 801 — 806) geschrieben, 
worüber ein Kenner wieTodhunter bemerkt: «The breaking 
into rhyme of Panthea and lone, as these come flying 
through the air like comforting angels, is like the sudden 
outbreaking of the sun through a cloud: A fitting intro- 
duction for the beautiful lyrics that foUow!» 

Von Einzelheiten des Stiles und der Sprache Shelleys 
im Vers notieren wir folgende: 

* Kroder, p. 96. 
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i) Silbenmessung. 

Verschmelzung von knowest II, 4, iii; III, 4, 36; 
dagegen aber I, 412; think'st I, 483 gegen thinkest I, 
475. winged einsilbig III, 3,92; linked II, 1,60; IV, 394. 
vanquished (zugleich betont) I, 311. 

Elision des Endungs-e bei Partizipien: fallen I. 218 
(Kroder), wo wir lieber mit Mayor den Vers mit dop- 
peltem Auftakt lesen möchten; stolen II, i, loi; chosen 
II, 5,33. Verschleifung oder Elision bei shaken II, 3,42; 
IV, 509; broken III, 4,185; cloven I, 55; 85; 43 j. 
Elision bei prisons III, 4, 164; Verschleifiing bei lowers 
I, 409; being I, 145; voyaging I, 688. 

S5mizese satiate II, 3,35; dagegen obliviön IV, 543. 
continuous II, 3, 35; mutual II, 4, 57; III, 3, 129; genii I, 
42: y-Synizesen: I, 158; IV, 346; mit the und to II, i, 26; 
I, 820; I, 183, II, 4,75; II, 5,35; dagegen jedoch II, 
4, 105; Verschleifung oder Synkope III, 2, 15; horrible 
I, 445; delicate II, 2, 65; III, 4, 6; countenance IV, 220; 
real I, 748; unreal II, 4, 57. Aphärese: is in I, 231 und 
amid in I, 80. 

Zerdehnung durch Einschiebung eines «Svarabhakti- 
vokales»: I, 734; I, 15 (gegen Formans Auffassung, der 
die Konjektur empery aufstellt); IV, 276; IV, 294, wo 
sich Forman durch Zusatz von these am Versende zu 
helfen suchte, während Schick ebenfalls Svarabhaktivokal 
annimmt, wenn nicht Shelley irrtümlich dem in der 
Schrift und im Druck ziemlich langen Vers nur vier He- 
bungen gelassen hat. 

2. Wortbetonung, 
r&ponse I, 804; II, 4, 122; abrupt III, 1,9; crystäl- 
line III, 3> 159 (wo Schick über a im Ms. B. einen wage- 
rechten Strich konstatiert), IV, 2,82; divine III, 3,169; 
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infirm IV, 565; süpreme I, 208; b^tween II, 5, 80 (wenn 
man hier nicht Anakrusis annehmen will). 

3. Versbau. 

Taktumstellung II, 5,97; I, 380; Auftakt II, 2,25; 
IV, 483; Fehlen des Auftaktes IV, 12; I, 308. In I, 
338 ist kein Alexandriner, sondern nach der Lesart von 
B. «in his eyes» als Fünfheber zu lesen; IV, 372 ist 
wohl gegen Schick (p. 3 19) als Alexandriner zu lesen (vergl. 
hierzu Kroder, p. 9. 85), da wir mit letzterem keinen 
Grund zur Änderung in der Strophe finden können. 

Bezüglich der Versarten sei hier nur auf den selt- 
samen Siebenheber I, 763 — 779 aufmerksam gemacht. 
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PREFACE. 



The Greek tragic writers, in selecting as their subject 
any portion of their national history or mythology, em- 
ployed in their treatment of it a certain arbitrary discretion. 
They by no means conceived themselves bound to adhere 
to the common interpretation or to imitate in story as 
in title their rivals and predecessors. Such a System would 
have amounted to a resignation of those claims to prefer- 
€nce over their competitors which incited the composi- 
tion. The Agamemnonian story was exhibited on the 
Athenian theatre with as many variations as dramas. 

I have presumed to employ a similar licence. The 
^'Prometheus Unbound" of iEschylus supposed the recon- 
ciliation of Jupiter with his victim as the price of the 
disclosure of the danger threatened to his empire by the 
<:onsummation of his marriage with Thetis. Thetis, accord- 
ing to this view of the subject, was given in marriage 
to Peleus, and Prometheus, by the permission of Jupiter, 
•delivered from his captivity by Hercules. Had I framed 
my story on this model, I should have done no more 
than have attemptedto restorethe lost drama ofiEschylus; 
an ambition, which, if my preference to this mode of 
treating the subject had incited me to cherish, the recol- 
lection of the high comparison such an attempt would 
challenge might well abate. But, in truth, I was averse 
from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
Champion with the Oppressor of mankind. The moral 
interest of the fable, which is so powerfuUy sustained 
by the sufferings and the endurance of Prometheus, 

Letzte Zeile 'and endurance' 1820. 
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would be annihilated if we could conceive of him as 
unsaying his high language and quailing before his suc- 
cessful and perfidious adversary. The only imaginary 
being resembling in any degree Prometheus, is Satan; 
and Prometheus is, in my judgement, a more poetical' 
character than Satan, because, in addition to courage, and 
majesty, and firm and patient Opposition to omnipotent 
force, he is susceptible of being described as exempt from 
the taints of ambition, envy, revenge, and a desire for 
personal aggrandisement, which, in the Hero of Paradise 
Lost, perpetually interfere with the interest. The character 
of Satan engenders in the mind a pernicious casuistry 
which leads us to weigh his faults with his wrongs, and 
to excuse the former because the latter exceed all measure. 
In the minds of those who consider that magnificent 
fiction with a religious feelmg it engenders something 
worse. But Prometheus is, as it were, the tyipe of the 
highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature, impelled 
by the purest and the truest motives to the best and 
noblest ends. 

This Poem was chiefly written upon the mountainous 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the flowery glades, 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are 
extended in ever winding labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The 
bright blue sky of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 
awakening of spring in that divinest climate, and the new 
life with which it drenches the spirits even to intoxication, 
were the Inspiration of this drama. 

The imagery which I have employed will be found> 
in many instances, to have been drawn from the Opera- 
tions of the human mind, or from those extemal actions 
by which they are expressed. This is unusual in modern 

Z. II 'perpetually' fehlt 1820. — Z. 27 'awakening spring' 1820» 
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poetry, although Dante and Shakespeare are füll of in- 
stances of the same kind: Dante indeed more ihan any 
other poet, and with greater success. But the Greek 
poets, as writers to whom no resource of awakening the 
sympathy of their contemporaries was unknown, were in 
the habitual use of this power; and it is the study of 
their works, (since a higher merit would probably be 
denied me,) to which I am willing that my readers should 
impute this singularity. 

One word is due in candour to the degree in which 
the study of contemporary writings may have tinged my 
composition, for such has been a topic of censure with 
regard to poems far more populär, and indeed more 
deservedly populär, than mine. It is impossible that any 
one who inhabits the same age with such writers as 
those who stand in the foremost ranlcs of our own, can 
conscientiüusly assure himself that his language and tone 
of thought may not have been modified by the study of 
the produaions of those extraordinary intellects. It is 
true, that, not the spirit of their genius, but the forms 
in which it has manifested itself, are due less to the 
peculiarities of their own minds than to the peculiarity 
of the moral and intellectual condition of the minds 
among which they have been produced. Thus a number 
of writers possess the form, whilst they want the spirit 
of those whom, it is alleged, they Imitate; because the 
former is the endowment of the age in which they live, 
and the latter must be the uncommunicated lightning of 
their own mind. 

The peculiar style of intense and comprehensive ima- 
gery which distinguishes the modern literature of England, 
has not been, as a general power, the product of the 
Imitation of any patticular writer. The mass of capa- 

Z. I 'Shakspeare' 1820. — Z. 9 v. u. Vriters have' B. 
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bilities remains at every period materially the same; the 
circumstances which awaken it to action perpetually change. 
If England were divided into forty republics, each equal 
in Population and extent to Athens, there is no reason 
to suppose but that, under institutions not more perfect 
than those of Athens, each would produce philosophers 
and poets equal to those who (if we except Shakespeare) 
have never been surpassed. We owe the great writers 
of the golden age of our literature to that fervid awaken- 
ing of the public mind which shook to dust the oldest 
and most oppressive form of the Christian religion. We 
owe Milton to the progress and developement of the 
same spirit: the sacred Milton was, let it ever be remem- 
bered, a republican, and a bold inquirer into morals and 
religion. The great writers of our own age are, we have 
reason to suppose, the companions or forerunners of 
some unimagined change in our social condition or in 
the opinions which cement it. The cloud of mind is 
discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium 
between institutions and opinions is now restoring, or is 
about to be restored. 

As to Imitation, poetry is a mimetic art. It creates, 
but it creates by combination and representation. Poetical 
abstractions are beautifiil and new, not because the portions 
of which they are composed had no previous existence 
in the mind of man or in nature, but because the whole 
produced by their combination has some intelligible and 
beautiful analogy with those sources of emotion and 
thought, and with the contemporary condition of them: 
one great poet is a masterpiece of nature which another 
not only ought to study but must study. He might as 
wisely and as easily determine that his mind should no 

Z. 7 'Shakspeare' 1820. — Z. 16 'companions and' 1820. — 
Z. 17— 18 'or the' 1820. 
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longer be the niirror of all that is lovely in the visible 
universe, as exclude from bis contemplation the beautiful 
which exists in the writings of a great contemporary. 
The pretence of doing it would be a presumption in any 
but the greatest; the effect, even in him, would be strained, 
unnatural, and ineffectual. A poet is the combined pro- 
duct of such internal powers as modify the nature of 
others; and of such external influences as excite and 
sustain these powers; he is not one, but both. Every 
man's mind is, in this respect, modified by all the objects 
of nature and art; by every word and every Suggestion 
which he ever admitted to act upon his consciousness; 
it is the mirror upon which all forms are reflected, and 
in which they compose one form. Poets, not otherwise 
than philosophers, painters, sculptors, or musicians, are, 
in one sense, the creators, and, in another, the creations, 
of their age. From this subjection the loftiest do not 
escape. There is a similarity between Homer and Hesiod, 
between iEschylus and Euripides, between Virgil and 
Horace, between Dante and Petrarch, between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, between Dryden and Pope; each has a 
generic resemblance under which their specific distinctions 
are arranged. If this similarity be the result of Imitation, 
I am wilUng to confess that I have imitated. 

Let this opportunity be conceded to me of acknow- 
ledging that I have, what a Scotch philosopher charac- 
teristically terms, '^a passion for reforming the world:" 
what passion incited him to write and publish his book, 
he omits to explain. For my part I had rather be damned 
with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with 
Paley and Malthus. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
I dedicate my poetical compositions solely to the direct 

Z. 15 'and musicians' 1820. — Z. 20 'Shakspeare' 1820. 
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enforcement of reform, or that I consider them in any 
degree as containing a reasoned System on the theory of 
human life. Didactic poetry is my abhorrence; nothmg 
can be equally well expressed in prose that is not tedious 
and supererogatory in verse. My purpose has hitherto 
been simply to familiarize the highly refined imagination 
of the more select classes of poetical readers with beau- 
tiful idealisms of moral excellence; aware that until 
the mind can love, and admire, and tnist, and hope, and 
endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds 
cast upon the highway of life which the unconscious 
passenger tramples into dust, although they would bear 
the harvest of his happiness. Should I live to accomplish 
what I purpose, that is, produce a systematical history of 
what appear to me to be the genuine elements of human 
Society, let not the advocates of injustice and superstition 
flatter themselves that I should take iEschylus rather than 
Plato as my model. 

The having spoken of myself with unaffected freedom 
will need little apology with the candid; and let the 
uncandid consider that they injure me less than their own 
hearts and minds by misrepresentation'. Whatever talents 
a person may possess to amuse or instruct others, be they 
ever so inconsiderable, he is yet bound to exert them : if 
his attempt be ineffectual, let^ the punishment of an 
unaccomplished purpose have been sufEciei;it; let none 
trouble themselves to heap the dust of oblivion upon his 
efforts; the pile they raise will betray his grave which 
might otherwise have been unknown. 

Z. 4 'be' hinter 'well' B. — Z. 14 'systematical development' B. 
— Z. 15 'elements of . . . (ganz verwischt) and of B. — Z. 23 'and 
instruct' 1820. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


Prometheus. 


AsiA 


Demogorgon. 


Panthea Oceanides. 


Jupiter. 


Ione 


The Earth. 


The Phantasm of Jupiter. 


OCEAN. 


The Spirit of the Earth. 


Apollo. 


The Spirit of the Moon. 


Mercüry. 


Spirits of the Hours. 


Hercules. . 


Spirits. Echoes. Fauns. 




FURIES. 



The Spirit of the Moon' fehlt 1820^ ergänzt 1839. — Fauns] 
Fawns 1820. 



ACT I. 

SCENE, A RaVINE OF IcY RoCKS IN THE InDIAN CaUCASUS. 

PROMETHEUS is discovered bound to the Preci- 
piCE. PANTHEA AND lONE are seated at his 
Feet. Time, Night. During the Scene, Morning 
slowly breaks. 

Prometheus. 
Monarch of Gods and Daemons, and all Spirits 
But One, who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which Thou and I alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this Earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou s 
Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 
And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 
With fear and self-contempt and harren hope; 
Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in hate, 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn »o 
O'er mine own misery and thy vain revenge . . . 
Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours. 
And moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seem years, torture and soUtude, 
Scorn and despair,— these are mine empire. »s 

More glorious far than that which thou surveyest 
From thine unenvied throne, O, Mighty God! 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 

14 seem] B., seemed die Ausgaben. — 15 empery F. conj. 
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Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 

Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 20 

Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 

Ah nie! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! ^ 

No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. ^ 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains feit? 25 

I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 

Heaven's ever-changing Shado.w, spread below, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 30 

The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
Of their moon-freezing chrystals; the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 
Heaven's winged hound, poUuting from thy Ups '^ 
His beak in poison not his own, tears up '^ 35 

My heart; and shapeless sights come wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 
Mocking me; and the Earthquake-fiends are charged '^ 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks split and close again behind: 40 

While from their loud abysses howling throng 
The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 
And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 4s 
Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east; for then they lead 
Their wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 
— As some dark Priest hales the reluctant viaim — 

35 his] its ß. — 48 Their] B.; The die Ausgaben. 
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Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the blood 50 

From these pale feet, which then might trample thee 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 
Disdain? Ah no! I pity thee. What ruin *' 
Will hunt thee undefended thro wide Heaven! 
How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with terror, s> 
Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, / 
Not exultation, for I hate no more, I 

As then, ere misery made me wise. The curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye Mountains, 
Whose many-voiced Echoes, thro the mist 60 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell! 
Ye icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India! Thou serenest Air, 
Through which the Sun walks burning without beams ! ^s 
And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poised wings 
Hung mute and moveless o'er yon hushed abyss, 
As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbed world! If then my words had power, 
Though I am changed so that aught evil wish ^ 70 
Is dead within! although no memory be 
Of what is hate, let them not lose it now! 
What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak. t- 

First Voice: from the mountains. 
Thrice three hundred thousand years 

O'er the Earthquake's couch we stood: 75 

Oft, as men convulsed with fears, 

We trembled in our multitude. 

SeCOND Voice: from the Springs. 
Thunder-bolts had parched our water, 
We had been stained with bitter blood, 

54 'the Wide' 1820, 1835; B. ohne Artikel, F. Konjektur. 
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And had run mute, 'mid shrieks of slaughter, so 
Thro' a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice: from the air. 
I had clothed, since Earth uprose, 

Its wastes in colours not their own; 
And oft had my serene repose 

Been cloven by many a rending groan. «> 

FOURTH Voice: from the whirlwinds. 
We had soared beneath these mountains 

Unresting ages; nor had thunder, 
Nor yon volcano's flaming fountains, 

Nor any power above or under 

Ever made us mute with wonder. 9° 

First Voice. 
But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of thine unrest. 

Second Voice. 
Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves we bore. 
A pilot asleep on the howling sea 9; 

Leaped up from the deck in agony, 
And heard, and cried, "Ah, woe is me!" 
And died as mad as the wild waves be. 

Third Voice. 
By such dread words from Earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven: 100 

When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o'er the day like blood. 

80 ran B. 
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FOURTH VOICE. 

And we shrank back: for dreams of ruin 

To frozen caves our flight pursuing 

Made us keep silence— thus — and thus — «05 

Though silence is as hell to us. 

The Barth. 
The tongueless Caverns of the craggy hills 
Cried, ^Misery!' then; the hoUow Heaven replied, 
'Misery!' And the Ocean's purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howled to the lashing winds, "o 
And the pale nätions heard it, 'Misery!' 

Prometheus. 
I hear a sound of voices: not the voice 
Which I gave forth. Mother, thy sons and thou 
Scorn him, without whose all-enduring will 
Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove, »»5 

Both they and thou had vanished, like thin mist 
Unrolled on the morning wind! Know ye not me, 
The Titan? He who made his agony v^ 

The barrier to your eise all-conquering foe? 
O, rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams, «20 
Now seen athwart fröre vapours, deep below, 
Thro' whose o'ershadowing woods I wandered once 
With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes; 
Why scorns the spirit which informs ye, now ^' 
To commune with me? me alone, who checked, "$ 
As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer, 
The falsehood and the force of him who reigns 
Supreme, and with the groans of pining slaves 

103 shank ß. — 106 'a hell' 1820 und F.; 'as' 1839 und B. — 
Nach 106 ßühnenweisung : the)^ pass with a terrible sound B. — 
125 check'd 1820. 
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Pills your dim glens and liquid wildernesses: 
Why ans wer ye not, still? Brethren! 

The Earth. ^ 

They dare not n» 

Prometheus. 
Who dares? for I would hear that curse again. 
Ha! what an awful whisper rises up! 
'Tis scarce like sound: it tingles thro' the frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. 
Speak, Spirit! from thine inorganic voice iy> 

I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him? 

The Earth. 

How canst thou hear, 
Who knowest not the language of the dead? 

Prometheus. 
Thou art a living spirit; speak as they. 

The Earth. 
I dare not speak like life, lest Heaven's feil King mo 
Should hear, and link me to some wheel of pain v 
More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 
Subtle thou art and good; and tho' the Gods 
Hear not this voice, yet thou art more than God 
Being wise and kind: earnestly hearken now. m$ 



Prometheus. 
Obscurely through my brain, like shadows dim, 
Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I feel 
Faint, like one mingled in entwining love; 
Yet 'tis not pleasure. 

137 'lov'st', oder 'near: And Jove — how' R. conj. 
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The Barth. 
No, thou canst not hear: 
Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known ^ »so 
Only to those who die. 

Prometheus. 

And what art thou, 
O melancholy Voice? 

The Barth. 

I am the Barth, 
Thy mother; she within whose stony veins, 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, »sj 

Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a beam 
From sunrise, leap; a spirit of keen joy! 
And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the poUuting dust, »^o 
And our almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here. 
Then, see those million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us: their inhabitants beheld 
My sphered light wane in wide Heaven; the sea »6? 
Was lifted with stränge tempest, and new fire 
From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow 
Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven's frown; 
Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in eitles; foodless toads 170 

Within voluptuous Chambers panting crawled; 
When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, and worm. 
And Famine; and black blight on herb and tree; 

157 — 158 ^beam From sunrise, leap;'] B.; 'cloud Of glory, 
arise;' die Ausgaben. — 166 with] B.; 'by' die Ausgaben. 
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And in the com, and vines, and meadow-grass, 

Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 175 

Draining their growth, for my wan breast was dry 

With grief; and the thin air, my breath, was stained^ 

With the contagion of a mother's hate 

Breathed on her child's destroyer; aye, I heard 

Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest not, i»o 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 

Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide air. 

And the inarticulate people of the dead, 

Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate ^ 

In secret joy and hope those dreadful words iH 

But dare not speak them. 

Prometheus. 

Venerable mother! 
All eise who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and happy sounds, 
And love, though fleeting; these may not be mine. 
But mine own words, I pray, deny nie not. ^^190 

The Earth. 
They shall be told. Ere Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 
Met his own image Walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 
For know there are two worlds of life and death: 19 j 
One that which thou beholdest; but the other 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more; 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men, wo 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 
Terrible, stränge, sublime and beauteous shapes. V 
There thou art, and dost hang, a writhing shade. 



ACT I.] Prometheus Unboünd. 19 

'Mid whirlwind-shaken mountains; all the gods 

Are there, and all the powers of nameless worlds, 205 

Vast, sceptred phantoms; heroes, men, and beasts; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom; 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 

Of buming gold. Son, one of these shall utter 

The curse which all remember. Call at will -^ 210 

Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Jupiter, 

Hades or Typhon, or what mightier Gods 

From all-prolific Evil, since thy min 

Have Sprung, and trampled on my prostrate sons. 

Ask, and they must reply: so the revenge 215 

Of the Supreme may sweep through vacant shades, 

As rainy wind through the abandoned gate 

Of a fallen palace. 

Prometheus. 

Mother, let not aught 
Of that which may be evil, pass again * 

My lips, or those of aught resembling me. 220 

Phantasm of Jupiter, arise, appear! 

lONE. 

My wings are folded o'er mine ears: 

My wings are crossed o'er mine eyes: 
. Yet through their silver shade appears. 

And through their luUing plumes arise, 22$ 

A Shape, a throng of sounds; 
May it be no ill^to thee 

O thou of many wounds! 

204 -shaken] B. ; '-peopled' die Ausgaben. — 208 throned B. — 
209 'On' für 'Of B. — [Hinter 221 ßühnenweisung : The sound beneath 
as of earthquake and the driving of whirlwinds — The Ravine is 
split, & the Phantasm of Jupiter rises, surrounded by heavy clouds 
which dart forth lightning B.] — 223 'crossed over' B. 
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Near whom, for cur sweet sister's sake, 

Ever thus we watch and wake. 230 

Panthea. 
The sound is of whirlwind Underground, 

Earthquake, and fire, and mountains cloven; 
The shape is awfuJ Uke the sound, 

Clothed in dark purple, star-inwoven. 
A sceptre of pale gold 25 > 

To stay Steps proud, o'er the slow cloud 
His veined hand doth hold. 
Cruel he looks, but calm and strong, 
Like one who does, not suffers wrong. 

Phantasm of Jupiter. 
Why have the secret powers of this stränge world 240 
Driven me, a frail and empty phantom, hither 
On direst storms? What unaccustomed sounds 
Are hovering on my lips, unlike the voice 
With which our pallid race hold ghastly talk 
In darkness? And, proud sufferer, who artthou? 245 

Prometheus. 
Tremendous Image! as thou art must be 
He whom thou shadowest forth. I am his foe, 
The Titan. Speak the words which I would hear, 
Although no thought inform thine empty voice. 

The Earth. 
Listen! And though your echoes must be mute, 250 
Grey mountains, and old woods, and haunted Springs, 
Prophetic caves, and isle-surrounding streams, 
Rejoice to hear what yet ye cannot speak. 

237 u. 238 'Its' und 'it.' B. — 244 ghostly R. conj. — 247 Him 
B. — 253 dare not ß. 
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Phantasm. 
A spirit seizes me and speaks within : 
It tears me as fire tears a thunder-cloud. 255 

Panthea. \ 

See, how he lifts his mighty looks, the Heaven 
Darkens above. 

lONE. 

He speaks! O shelter me! 

Prometheus. 
I see the curse on gestures proud and cold, 
And looks of firm defiance, and calm hate. 
And such despair as mocks itself with smiles, 260 

Written as on a scroU . . . yet speak — Oh, speak I 



J-C^ 



Phantasm. 
Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed mind, 

All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do; 
Foul Tyrant both of Gods and Human-kind, 

One only being shalt thou not subdue. ^6$ 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 
Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear: 
And let altemate frost and fire 
Hat into me, and be thine ire 
Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms ' 270 

Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 

Ay, do thy worst. Thou art omnipotent. 

O'er all things but thyself I gave thee power. 
And my own will. Be thy swift mischiefs sent 

To blast mankind, from yon ethereal tower. 275 
Let thy malignant spirit move 
Its darkness over those I love: 



275 aetherial F. — 277 In darkness 1820, 1839, F.; Its B. 
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On me and mine I imprecate 

The utmost torture of thy hate; 
And thus devote to sleepless agony »so 

This undeclining head while thou must reign on high. 

But thou, who art the God and Lord: O, thou 
Who fiUest with thy soul this world of woe, 

To whom all things of Earth and Heaven do bow 
In fear and worship: all-prevailing foe! 28s 

I curse thee! let a sufferer's curse 

Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse! | 

Till thine Infinity shall be 

A robe of envenomed agony; 
And thine Omnipotence a crown of pain, »90 

To cling like buming gold round thy dissolving brain. 

Heap on thy soul by virtue of this curse 

111 deeds, then be thou damned, beholding good 
Both infinite as is this Universe 

And thou, and thy self-torturing solitude. 295 

An awful image of calm power 
Though now thou sittest, let the hour 
Come, when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally. 
And after many a false and fruitless crime, 300 

Scorn track thy lagging fall thro' boundless Space 
and time. 

Prometheus. 
Were these my words, O Parent? 

The Earth. 

They were thine. 



294 the 1839, this ß. — 295 1839!^ ohne Punkt. — Nach 301 
Bühnenweisung: the Phantasm vanishes B. 
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Prometheus. > 

It doth repent me: words are quick and vain; 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. . 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 30s 

The Earth. 

Misery, Oh misery to me, 

That Jove at length should vanquish thee. 

Wail, howl aloud, Land and Sea, 

The Earth^s rent heart shall answer ye. 
Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead, 310 

Your refuge, your defence lies fallen and vanquished. 

First Echo. 
Lies fallen and vanquished? 

Second Echo. 
Fallen and vanquished! 

lONE. 

Fear not: 'tis but some passing spasm, 

The Titan is un vanquished still. .31; 

But see, where thro' the azure chasm 

Of yon forked and snowy hill 
Trampling the slant winds on high 

With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 520 

Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 

A Shape comes now, 
Stretching on high from his right . band 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 

Panthea. 
'Tis Jove's world-wandering herald, Mercury. 325 



Nach 305 Bühnenweisung: he bends his head as in pain B. 
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lONE. 
And who are those with hydra tresses 

And iron wings that climb the wind, 
Whom the frowning God represses 

Like vapours steaming up behind, 
Clanging loud, an endless crowd— 330 

Panthea. 

These are Jove's tempest-walking hounds, 
Whom he gluts on groans and blood, 
When charioted on sulphurous cloud 

He bursts Heaven's bounds. 

lONE. 

Are they now led, from the thin dead 33s 

On new pangs to be fed? 

Panthea. ^ 

The Titan looks as ever, firm, not proud. 

First Fury. 
Ha! I scent life! 

Second Fury. 
Let me but look in his eyes! 

Third Fury. 
The hope of torturing him smells like a heap 
Of corpses, to a death-bird after battle. 340 

First Fury. 
Darest thou delay, O Herald! take cheer, Hounds 
Of Hell: vvhat if the Son of Mala soon 

332 on] B.; Vith' die Ausgaben. — [Hinter 337 Bühnenwei- 
sung: Enter Mercury followed by the Furies whom he represses 
with his wand. B.] — 338 in] B.; *into' die Ausgaben. 
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Should make us food and sport — who can please long 
The Omnipotent? 

Mercury. 
Back to your towers of iron, ^ 
And gnash, beside the streams of fire and wail 545 
Your foodless teeth! . . . Geryon, arise! and Gorgon, 
Chimaera, and thou Sphinx, subtlest of fiends, 
Who ministered to Thebes Heaven's poisoned wine, 
Unnatural love, and more unnatural hate: 
These shall perform your task. 

First Fury. 

Oh, mercy! mercy! 350 
We die with our desire: drive us not back! 

Mercury. 
Crouch then in silence. ^.. 

Awful Suffer er! 
To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come, by the great Fathef's will driven down, 
To execute a doom of new revenge. 3s> 

Alas! I pity thee, and hate myself 
That I can do no more: aye from thy sight 
Returning, for a season, heaven seems hell. 
So thy worn form pursues me night and day, 
Smiling reproach. Wise art thou, firm and good, I 560 
But vainly wouldst stand forth alone in strife ' 
Against the Omnipotent; as yon clear lamps 
That measure and divide the weary years 
From which there is no refuge, long have taught. 
And long must teach. Even now thy Torturer arms 365 
With the Strange might of unimagined pains ^' 

345 Komma nach 'fire' 1839, R. — 357 'no' fehlt B. 
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The powers who scheme slow agonies in Hell,^ 
And my commission is to lead them here, 
Or what more subtle, foul, and savage fiends 
People the abyss, and leave them to their task. 370 
v^ Be it not so! there is a secret known / 

. To thee, and to none eise of living things, '^' 

Which may transfer the sceptre of wide Heaven, 
The fear of which perplexes the Supreme: 
Clothe it in words, and bid it clasp his throne 37s 

In intercession; bend thy soul in prayer, 
And like a suppliant in some gorgeous fane, 
Let the will kneel within thy haughty heart: 
For benefits and meek Submission tame 
The fiercest and the mightiest. 

Prometheus. 

Evil minds 380 

Change good to their own nature. I gave all V 
He has; and in return he chains me here 
Years, ages, night and day: whether the Sun 
Split my parched skin, or in the moony night 
The chrystal-winged snow cling round my hair: 38s 
Whilst my beloved race is trampled down 
By his thought-executing ministers. 
Such is the tyrants recompense: 'tis just: 
He who is evil can receive no good; 
And for a world bestowed, or a friend lost, 390 

.He can feel hate, fear, shame; not gratitude: 
He but requites me for his own misdeed. 
Kindness to such is keen reproach, which breaks 
With bitter stings the light sleep of Revenge. 

369 or savage 1820, 1839 F.; 'and' B. — 386 Scheint ^trampled' 
in *trodden' verwandelt B. — 388 tyrant's 1839, F.; tyrants' 1820, 
tyrants B. 
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Submission, thou dost know I cannot try; 59i 

For what Submission but that fatal word, 

The death-seal of mankind's captivity, 

Like the Sicilian's hair-suspended sword, 

Which trembles o'er bis crown, would he accept, 

Or could I yield? Which yet I will not yield. 400 

Let others flatter Crime, where it sits throned 

In brief Omnipotence: secure are they: 

For Justice, when triumphant, will weep down 

Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs, 

Too much avenged by those who err. I wait, 40s 

Enduring thus, the retributive hour 

Which since we spake is even nearer now. 

But hark, the hell-hounds, clamour. Fear delay! 

Behold! Heaven lowers under thy Father's frown. 

Mercury. u 

Oh, that we might be spared: I to inflict, 410 

And thou to sufFer! Once more answer me: 
Thou knowest not the period of Jove's power? 

Prometheus. 
I know but this, that it must come. 

Mercury. 

Alas! 
Thou canst not count thy years to come of pain? 

Prometheus. 
They last while Jove must reign; nor more, nor less 415 
Do I desire or fear. 

Mercury. 

Yet pause, and plunge 
Into Etemity, where recorded time, 
Even all that we imagine, age on age. 
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Sterns but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Hags wearily in its unending flight, 420 

Till it sink, dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless; 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, imreprieved? 

Prometheus. 
Perchance no thought can count thcm, yet they pass. 

Mercüry. 
If thou might'st dwell among the Gods the while '' 4*$ 
Lapped in voluptuous joy? 

Prometheus. 

I would not quit 
This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains. 

Mercury. 
Alas! I wonder at, yet pity thee. 

Prometheus. 
Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, J 
Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 4jo 

As light in the sun, throned: how vain is talk! 
Ci2j *jp the fiends. 

lONE. 

O, sister, lock! White fire 
Ris cloven to the roots von huge snow-loaded cedar; 
How feirfjlly God's thunder howls behind! 

Mercury. 
I n:u?: obey his words and thine: alas! 4j> 

Mos: heavilv re^icrse han;?s at mv heart! 



irr ::"5 3.; trie cfbers. — Xjch 4^2 (üsusiar & lügfatning) ge- 
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Panthea. 
See where the child of Heaven, with winged feet, 
Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn. 

lONE. , 

Dear sister, close thy plumes over thine eyes 
Lest thou behold and die: they come: they come 440 
Blackening the birth of day with countless wings, 
And holiow undemeath, like death. 



Immortal Titan! 



First Fury. 
Second Fury. 



Prometheus! 



Third Fury. 
Champion of Heaven's slaves! 

Prometheus. 
He whom some dreadful voice invokes is here, 
Prometheus, the chained Titan. Horrible forms, 44$ 
What and who are ye? Never yet there came ^ 
Phantasms so foul thro' monster-teeming Hell 
From the all-miscreative brain of Jove; 
Whilst I behold such execrable shapes, 
Methinks I grow like what I contemplate. 
And laugh and stare in loathsome sympathyi 

First Fury. 
We are the ministers of pain and fear, 
And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 
And dinging crime; and as lean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some Struck and sobbing 4ss 

fawn, 
We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live, 
When the great King betrays them to our will. 
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Prometheus. 
Oh! many fearful natures in one name! 
I know ye; and these lakes and echoes know 
The darkness and the clangour of your wings. 460 
But why more hideous than your loathed selves 
Gather ye up in legions from the deep? 

Second Füry. 
We knew not that: Sisters, rejoice, rejoice! 

Prometheus. 
Can aught exult in its deformity? 

Second Fury. 
The beauty of delight makes lovers glad, 4^$ 

Gazing on one another: so are we. 
As from the rose which the pale priestess kneels 
To gather for her festal crown of flowers 
The aerial crimson falls, flushing her cheek, 
So from our victim's destined agony 470 

The shade which is our form invests us round, 
Else are we shapeless as our mother Night. 

Prometheus. 
I laugh your power, and his who sent you here, 
To lowest scorn. Pour forth the cup of pain. 

First Fury. 
Thou thinkest we will rend thee bone from bone, ■ 47s 
And nerve from nerve, working like fire within? 

Prometheus. 
Pain is my element, as hate is thine; v 
Ye rend me now: I care not. 

472 Ve are' die Ausgaben. 
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Second Füry. 

Dost imagine 
We will but laugh into thy lidless eyes? 

Prometheus. 
I weigh not what ye do, but what ye suffer, 480 

Being evil. Cruel was the power which called 
You, or aught eise so wretched, into light. 

Third Füry. 
Thou think'st we will live through thee, one by one, 
Like animal life, and though we can obscure not 
The soul which burns within, that we will dwell 48? 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude 
Vexing the self-content of wisest men/ 
That we will be dread thought beneath thy brain, 
And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 
And blood within thy labyrinthine veins 49» 

Crawling like agony. 

Prometheus. 
Why, ye are thus now; 
I Yet am^I king over myself^jand rule 
The torturing and conflicting throngs within^ 
^ As Jove rules you when Hell grows mutinous. 

Chorus of Furies. 
From the ends of the earth, from the ends of 

the earth, 495 

Where the night has its grave and the morning its birth, 

Come, come, come! 
Oh, ye who shake hills with the scream of your mirth, 
When cities sink howling in ruin; and ye 
Who with wingless footsteps trample the sea, so© 

491 'agony' ohne Interpunktion B. 
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And close upon Shipwreck and Famine's track, 
Sit chattering with joy on the foodless wreck; 
Come, come, come! 
Leave the bed, low, cold, and red, 
Strewed beneath a nation dead; soj 

Leave the hatred, as in ashes 

Fire is left for future burning: 
It will burst in bloodier flashes 

When ye stir it, soon returning: 
Leave the self-contempt implanted s^o 

Li young spirits, sense-enchanted, 

Misery's yet unkindled fuel: 
Leave Hell's secrets half-unchanted 
To the maniac dreamer; cruel 
More than ye can be with hate sij 

Is he with fear. 

Come, come, come! 
We are steaming up from Hell's wide gate, 
- And we burthen the blasts of the atmosphere, 
But vainly we toil tili ye come here. 52° 

lONE. 

Sister, I hear the thunder of new wings. 

Panthea. 
These solid mountains quiver with the sound 
Even as the tremulous air: their shadows make 
The Space within my plumes more black than night. 

First Fury. 
Your call was as a winged car s^s 

511 inchanted(?) B. — Hinter 520 Bühnenweisung: Enter 
rushing by groups of horrible forms; they speak as they pass in 
chorus B. 
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Driven on whirlwinds fast and far; 
It rapt US from red gulphs of war. 

Second Fury. 
From wide cities, famine-wasted; 

Third Fury. 
Groans half heard, and blood untasted; 

Fourth Fury. 
Kingly conclaves stern and cold, 530 

Where blood with gold was bought and sold; 

FiFTH Fury. 
From the furnace, white and hot, 
In which — 

A Fury. 
Speak not: whisper not: 
I know all that ye would teil, 
But to speak might break the spell 53 j 

Which must bend the Invincible, 

The Stern of thought; ^ 

He yet defies the deepest poweiLQf_Hell. 

Fury. 
Tear the veil! 

Another Fury. 
It is torn. 

Chorus. 
The pale stars of the morn 
Shine on a misery, dire to be borne. 540 

531 was] B.; 'is' die Ausgaben. — 539 Nach VeiP Bühnenweisung: 
The Furies having mingled in a stränge dance divide, & in the 
background is seen a piain covered with burning cilies B. 
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Dost rhou j^int, mi^ir Tiun? We langh thee to scom. 
Do^ diOQ boost the dear kiK>w!edge thoa wakeneäst for 

man? 
Then was kmdled wimin hizn a thirst wfaicb outran 
Thosc penshiog waters; a thirst ot fierce fever, 
Hope^ lore, doubt, desire, which oxisame him fbrever. S4s 
One came tonh of geode worth 
&nilicg CXI the sanguine earth; 
His words ootlived hhn, like swift poison 

\41thering up truth, P^^ Juid phr. 
Lcx^! where roand the wide hmzoa s$o 

Many a millioo-peopled dty 
Vomits smoke in the bright air. 
Hai^ that oatcnr of despair! 
Tis his mild and gentle ghost 

Wailing for the faidi he kindied: sss 

Look agaic, the äames almost 

To a glow-womi's lamp have dwindled: 
The survivors round the embers 
Gather in dread. 

Joy, joy, joy! s^o 

Past ages crowd on thee, but each ooe rcmembers. 
And the future is dark, and the present is q)read 
Like a pillow of thoms for thy slomberless head. 

Semichorüs L 
Drops of bloody agonv^ flow 
From his white and quivering brow. s«> 

Grant a little respite now: 
See a disenchanted nation 
Springs like day from desolation; 

542 wakeneds:] R, Vikea'dst" die Ausgaben. — Nach 552 
(Bübxxenweisung: a shadow passes over the scene & a pierdng shriek 
is hcard) durchstrichen B. — 555 Mark 1S20, 1S59 und F. 
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To truth its State is dedicate, 

And Freedom leads it forth, her mate; syo 

A legioned band of linked brothers 

Whom Love calls children — 

Semichorus IL 

'Tis another's: 
See how kindred murder kin: 
'Tis the vintage-time for Death and Sin: 
Blood, like new wine, bubbles within: 575 

Till Despair smothers 
The struggling world, which slaves and tyrants win. 
[Jll the FuRiES vanish, except one, 

lONE. 

Hark, sister! what a low yet dreadful groan 

Quite unsuppressed is tearing up tEe heart 

Of the_good Titan, as storms tear the deep, sso 

And beasts hear the sea moan in inland caves. 

Darest thou observe how the fiends torture him? 

Panthea. 
Alas! I looked forth twice, but will no more. 

lONE. 

What didst thou see? 

Panthea. 

A woful sight: a youth ^. 
With_ patient Ipoks nailed to a crucifix. sss 

lONE. 

What next? 

Panthea. 
The heaven around, the earth below 
Was peopled with thick shapes of human death, 

5* 
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All horrible, and wrought by human hands, 
Tho' some appeared the work of human hearts, 
/ For men were slowly killed by frowns and smiles: 59«»^ 
^And other sights too foul to speak and live 
Were wandering by. Let us not tempt worse fear 
By looking forth: those groans are gjief enough. 

FURY. 

Behold an emblem: those who do endure ' 

\/ Deep wrongs for man, and scom, and chains, but/ 

heap 595 

Thousandfold torment on themselves and him. 

Prometheus. 
Remit the anguish of that lighted stare; 
sX Close those wan Ups; le^that thorn-woundedbrpw 
Stream not with blood; it mingles with thy tears! 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death, 600 
So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 
So those pale fingers play not with thy göre. 
O, horrible! Thy name I will not speak, 
It hath become a curse. I see, I see 
The wise, the mild, the lofty, and the just, 60s 

Whom thy slaves hate for being like to thee, 
Some hunted by foul lies from their heart's home, 
An early-chosen, late-lamented home; 
As hooded ounces ding to the driven bind; 
Some linked to corpses in unwholesome cells: 610 

Some — hear I not the multitude laugh loud? — 
Impaled in lingering fire: and mighty realms 
Float by my feet, like sea-uprooted isles, 
Whose sons are kneaded down in common blood 
By the red light of their own burning homes. ^«5 

589 And 1820, 1839 u. F. — Nach 596 Bühnenweisung: A. 
darkness floats slowly across the scene B. 
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FuRY. 
Blood thou canst see, and fire; and canst hear groans; 
Worse^things, unheard, unseen, renaain behind. 

Prometheus. 
Worse ? 

FURY. 

In each human heart terror survives 
The ravine it has gorged: the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true: 6ao 
H3rpocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn. 
They dare not devise good for man's estate, 
And yet they know not that they do not dare. 
The good want power, but to weep harren tears. 625 
The powerful goodness want: worse need for them. 
The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom; 
And all best things are thus confused to ill. 
Many are strong and rieh, and would be just, 
But live among their suffering fellow-men 650 

As if none feit: they know not what they do. 

Prometheus. 
Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes; 
And yet, I pity those they torture not. 

FüRY. 

Thou pitiest them? I speak no more! {Vanishes. 

Prometheus. 

Ah woe! 
Ah woe! Alas! pain, pain ever, for ever! l 635 
I close my tearless eyes, but see more clear 
Thy works within my woe-illumed mind, 

619 ruin 1820, F.; ravin 1839. ~" ^?7 woe-illutnined 1839 u.R. 
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Thou subde tyrant! Peace is in the^grave. 

The grave hides all things beautiful and good: 

I am a God and cannot find it there, 640 

Nor would I seek it: for, though dread revenge, 

This is defeat, Fierce King, not victory! 

The sights with which thou torturest gird my soul 

With new endurance, tili the hour arrives 

When they shall be no types of things which are. ^45 

Pänthea. 
Alas! what sawest thou more? 

Prometheus. 

There are two woes; 
To speak, and to behold; thou spare me one. 
Names are there, Nature's sacred watch-words, they 
Were bome aloft in bright emblazonry; 
And nations thronged around, and cried aloud, <5jo 
As with one voice, Truth, liberty, and love! 
Suddenly fierce confusion feil firom heaven 
Among them: there was strife, deceit, and fear: 
Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil. 
This was the shadow of the truth I saw. 6>>' 

The Barth. 
I feit thy torture, son, with such mixed joy 1^ 
As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy State 
I bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 
Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought. 
And who inhabit, as birds wing the wind, 660 

Its world-surrounding ether; and they see 
Beyond that twilight realm, as in a glass, 
The future: may they speak comfort to thee! 

646 thou? 1820, 1839 u. F. — 650 And] B.; 'The' die Aus- 
gaben. — 661 ether; and they seej B.; 'they behold' die Ausgaben. 
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Panthea. 
Look, sister, where a troop of spirits gather, 
Like flocks of clouds in spring's delightful weather, "065 
Thronging in th g blue air! 

lONE. 

And see! more come, 
Like fountain-vapours when the winds are dumb, 
That climb up the ravine in scattered lines. 
And hark! is it the music of the pines? 
Is it the lake? Is it the waterfall? ^J?« 

Panthea. 
'Tis something sadder, sweeter far than all. 

Chorus of Spirits. 
From unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of heaven-oppressed mortality; 
And we breathe, and sicken not, 67$ 

The atmosphere of human thought: 
Be it dim, and dank, and grey, 
Like a storm-extinguished day, 
Travelled o'er by dying gleams; 

Be it bright as all between ^so 

Cloudless skies and windless streams, 

Silent, liquid, and serene; 
As the birds within the wind, 

As the fish within the wave, 
As the thoughts of man's own mind 68,- 

Float through all above the grave; 
We make there our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 



669 hark? 1820. — 687 these 1820, there 1839, F. u. B. 
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Thro the boundless dement: 

Thence we bear the prophecy 690 

Which begins and ends in thee! 

lONE. 

More yet come. one by one: the air around them 
Looks radiant Hke the air around a star. 

First Spirit. 
On a battle-trumpet's blast 
I fled hither, fast, fast, fast, (-^ss 

Mid the darkness upward cast. 
From the dust of creeds outworn, 
From the tyrant's banner torn, 
Gathering round me, onward borne, 
There was mingled many a cry — ^ 700 

Freedom! Hope! Death! Viaory! 
Till they faded thro' the sky; 
And one sound, above, around, 
One sound beneath, around, above. 
Was moving; 'twas the soul_of love; . 70s 

'Twas the hope, the prophecy, j 

Which begins and ends in thee. 

Second Spirit. 
A rainbow's arch stood on the sea, 
Which rociced beneath, immoveably; 
And the triumphant storm did flee, 710 

Like a conqueror, swift and proud, 
Between with many a captive cloud 
A shapeless, dark and rapid crowd, 
Fach by lightning riven in half: 
I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh: 715 

Mighty fleets were strewn like chafF 



693 like] B.; *as' die Ausgaben. 
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And spread beneath a hell of death 

O'er the white waters. I alit 

On a great ship lightning-split, 

And speeded hither on the sigh 720 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 

Third Spirit. 
I säte beside a sage's bed. 
And the lamp was burning red 
Near the book where he had fed, 725 

When a Dream with plumes of flame, 
To his pillow hovering came, 
And I knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
Pity, eloquence, and woe; 730 

And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade its lustre made. 
It has borne me here as fleet 
As Desire's lightning feet: 
I must ride it back ere morrow, 735 

Or the sage will wake in sorrow. 

Fourth Spirit. 
On_a poet'sjips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing kept; 
Nor seeks not finds he mortal blisses, 740 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought's wildernesses. 
He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees i' the ivy-bloom, 74s 

733 born 1820 u. F. —745 i[n] B.; 'in' die Ausgaben. 
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Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

Bat from these cr^te he can 

Fonns more real tban livjpg man, 

Xurslings of immortality! -^ 

One of these awakened me, -.s^ 

And I sped to succour thee. 

loNE. 
Behold'st thou not two shapes from the east and west 
Come, as two doves to one beloved nest, 
Twin nurslings of the all-sustaining air 
On swift still wings glide down the atmosphere? 7j> 

And, hark! their sweet, sad voices! 'tis despair 
Mingled with love and then dissolved in sound. 

Pakthea. 
Canst thou speak, sister? all my words are drowned. 

lONE. 

Their beauty gives me voice. See how they float 
On their sustaining wings of skiey grain, 760 

Orange and azure deepning into gold: 
Their soft smiles light the air like a star's fire. 

Chorus of Spirits. 
Hast thou beheld the form of Love? 

FiFTH Spirit. 

As over wide dominions 
I sped, like some swift cloud that wings the wide air's 

wildemesses, 

That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided 

pinions, 765 

Scattering the liquid joy of life from bis ambrosial tresses: 

His footsteps paved the world with light; but as I past 

'twas fading, 
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And hoUow Ruin yawned behind: great sages bound in 

madness, 
And headless patriots, and pale youths who perished, 

unupbraiding, 
Gleamed in the night I wandered o'er, tili thou, O King 

of sadness, 770 

Turned by thy smile the worst I saw to recoUected 

gladness. 

SixTH Spirit. 
Ah, sister! Desolation is a delicate thing: 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 
But treads with killing footstep, and fans with süent wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and 

gentlest bear; 775 

Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above. 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 
Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster, Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now 

we greet. 

Chorus. 
Though Ruin now Love's shadow be, 780 

Following him,. destroyingly, 

On Death's white and winged steed, 
Which the fleetest cannot flee, 

Trampling down both flower and weed. 
Man and beast, and foul and fair, 785 

Like a tempest thro the air; 
Thou shalt quell this horseman grim, 
Woundless though in heart or limb. 



770 nach 'night' Punkt 1820, 1839; F. u. B. nicht. — 771 tum'st 
R. — 774 silent footstep 1820 u. 1839; 'killing' Blind, F. u. B. H. 
liest 'lulling' in B. nach Locock. — 779 the] 'their B. 
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Prometheus. ^ 

Spirits! how know ye this shall be? 

Chorus. 

In the atmosphere we breathe, 790 

As buds grow red when snowr5torms flee, 

From spring gathering up beneath, 
Whose mild winds shake the eider brake. 
And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the white-thorn soon will blow: 795 

Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Peace, 
When they struggle to increase, 

Are to US as soft winds be 

To shepherd boys, the prophecy 

Which begins and ends in thee. «oo 

lONE. 

Where are the Spirits fled? 

Panthea. 

Only a sense • 
Remams of them, like the omnipotence 
Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, ere yet the responses are mute, 
Which thro the deep and labyrinthine soul, 805 

Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll. 

Prometheus. 
■ How fair these air-born shapes! and yet I feeli 
Most vain all hope but love; and thou art far, \ 
Asia! who, when my being overflowed, \ 
Wert like a goldeo-xhalice to bright wine . »»o 

Which eise had sunk into the thirsty dust. 
All things are still: alas! how heavily 

791 'the snow-storms' die Ausgaben. — Nach 800 Bühnenwei- 
sung: They vanish B. 
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This quiet morning weighs upon my heart; 

Though I should dream I could even sleep with grief, 

If slumber were denied not. I would fain 8i> 

Be_what it_is my destiny t o be, 

The saviour and the strength of suffering man, 

Or sink into the original gulph of things: 

There is no agony, and no solace left; 

Barth can console, Heaven can torment no more. sao 

Panthea. 
Hast thou forgotten one who watches thee 
The cold dark night, and never sleeps but when 
The shadow of thy spirit falls on her? 

Prometheus. 
I Said all hope was vain but love: thou lovest. 

Panthea. 
Deeply in truth; but the eastern star looks wan, 825 
And Asia waits in that far Indian vale 
The scene of her sad exile; nigged once 
And desolate and frozen, like this ravine; 
But now invested with fair flowers and herbs, 
And haunted by sweet airs and sounds, which flow 850 
Among the woods and waters, from the ether 
Of her transforming presence, which would fade 
If it were mingled not with thine. Farewell! 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



825 looks white 1820, 1839, F. 
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ACT II. 
SCENE I. 

MORNING, A LOVELY VaLE IN THE InDIAN CaUCASUS. ASIA, ALONE. 

ASIA. 

From all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended — 

Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 

Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes. 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 

Which should have learnt repose: thou hast descended $ 

Cradled in tempests; thou dost wake, O Spring! 

O child of many winds! As suddenly 

IThou comest as the memory of a dream, 

iWhich now is sad because it hath been sweet; 

Like genius, or like joy which riseth up lo 

As from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 

The desart of our life . . . 

This is the season, this the day, the hour; 

At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come! i$ 

How like death-worms the wingless moments crawl! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

Beyond the purple mountains; through a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 20 

Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in pale air: 

'Tis lost! and through yon peaks of cloudlike snow 



Scene I, Bühnenweisung: lonely 1839 u. R. — 12 desert 1820; 
desart F. u. B. 
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The roseate sunrise quivers: hear I not ^s 

The eolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn? 

(Panthea enters.) 

I feel, I see 
Those^eyes which burn thro' smiles thai Jade in tears, 
Like Stars „half quenched in mists of silver dew. 
Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 30 

The shadow of that soul by which I live, 
How late thou art! the sphered sun had climbed 
The sea; my heart was sick with hope, before 
The printless air feit thy belated plumes. 

Panthea. 
Pardon, great Sister! but my wings were faint 35 

With the delight of a remembered dream^ 
As are the noontide plumes of summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
PeacefuUy, and awake refreshed and calm 
Before the sacred Titan's fall, and thine 40 

Unhappy love, had made through use and pity 
Roth love and woe familiär to my heart 
As they had grown to yours . . . erewhile I slept 
Under the glaucous cavems of old Ocean 
Within dim bowers of green and purple moss, 4s 

Our young lone's soft and milky arms 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist hair, 
While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed within 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom: 
But not as now, since I am made the wind so 

Which falls beneath the music that I bear 



L 



25 sunrise] B.; *sun-light' die Ausgaben. —26 ^Eolian 1820 u. 
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Of thy most wordless converse; since dissolved 
Into the sense with which love talks, my rest 
Was troubled and yet sweet; my waking hours 
Too füll of care and pain. 

AsiA. 

Lift up thine eyes, >s 

And let me read thy dream. 

Panthea. 

As I have said l 
With our sea-sister at his feet I slept. 
The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under the moon, had spread their snowy flakes, 
From the keen ice shielding our linked sleep. ^o 

Then two dreams came. One, I remember not. 
But in the other his pale wound-worn limbs 
Fell from Prometheus, and the azure night 
Grew radiant with the glory of that form 
Which lives unchanged within, and his voice feil H 
Like music which makes dizzy the dim brain, 
Faint with intoxication of keen joy: 
"Sister of her whose footsteps pave the world 
"With loveliness— more fair than aught but her, 
"Whose shadow thou art — lift thine eyes on me.» 70 
I lifted them: the overpowering light 
Of that immortal shape was shadowed o'er 
By love; which, from his soft and flowing limbs, 
And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes, 
Steamed forth like vaporous fire; an atmosphere 7s 
Which wrapt me in its all-dissolving power, 
As the warm ether of the morning sun 

54 Was] *Is' Thomson conj. — 66 dizzy] B.; die Ausgaben 
*giddy'. — 76 wrapped B. 
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Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew. 
I saw not, heard not, moved not, only feit 
His presence flow and mingle thro' my blood so 

• Till it became his life, and his grew mine, 
And I was thus absorbed, until it past. 
And like the vapours when the sun sinks down, 
Gathering again in drops upon the pines, 
And tremulous as they, in the deep night «s 

My being was Condensed; and as the rays 
Of thought were slowly gathered, I could hear 
His voice, whose accents lingered as they died 
Like footsteps of w^eak melody: thy name 
Among the many sounds alone I heard 90 

Of what might be articulate; though still 
I listened through the night when sound was none. 
lone wakened then, and said to me: 
"Canst thou divine what troubles me to-night? 
"I always knew what I desired before, 95 

"Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 
"But now I cannot teil thee what I seek; 
"I know not; sometliing sweet, since it is sweet 
"Even to desire; it is thy sport, false sister; 
"Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 100 

"Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 
"And mingled it with thine: for when just now 
"We kissed, I feit within thy parted Ups 
"The sweet air that sustained me, and the warrath 
"Of the life-blood, for loss of which I faint, ^05 

"Quivered between our intertwining arms." 
I answered not, for the Eastern star grew pale, 
But fled to thee. 



88 as] 'ere' 1820, 1839, F. — 89 weak] (undeutlich) B. nach 
Schick; nach Locock *weak' altered to 'far\ 
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AsiA. 
Thou speakest, but thy words 
Are as the air: I feel them not: Oh, lift 
Thine^yes, that I may read his written soül! "<> 

Panthea. 
I lift them though they droop beneath the load 
Of that they would express: what canst thou see 
But thine own fairest shadow imaged there? 

AsiA. 
: Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless heaven 
Contracted in two circles underneath "> 

Their long, fine lashes; dark, far, measureless, 
Orb within orb, and Hne thro' line inwoven. 

Panthea. 
Why lookest thou as if a spirit past? 

AsiA. 
There is a change: beyond their inmost depth 
I see a shade/ a shape: *tis He, arrayed "o 

In the soft light of his own smiles, which spread 
Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded moon. 
Prometheus, it is thine! depart not yet! 
Say not those smiles that we shall meet again 
Within that bright pavilion which their beams "s 

Shall build oer the waste world? The dream is told. 
What shape is that between us? Its rüde hair 
Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regard 
Is wild and quick, yet 'tis a thing of air 
For through its grey robe gleams the golden dew 130 
Whose Stars the noon has quenched not. 

115 'to two' F., 1820 u. 1839, 'in' B. — 122 mora 1820 u. 1839, 
*moon' B., F. etc. — 126 'on- 1820 u. 1839, ^j 'o^^' ß* 
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Dream. 



Follow! FoUow! 



Panthea. 
It is mine other dream. 



AsiA. 
It disappears. 

Panthea. 
It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we säte here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree, n? 

When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the Earth with frost: 
I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down; 
But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth teil ApoUo's written grief, h« 

o, follow, follow ! 

Asia. 

As you speak, your words 
Pill, pause by pause, mine own forgotten sleep 
With shapes. Methought among these lawns together 
We wandered, undemeath tEe^young grey dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds hs 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind; 
And the white dew on the new-bladed grass, 
Just Piercing the dark earth, hung silently; 
And there was more which I remember not: m» 

But on the shadows of the moving clouds, 
Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 
Follow, O, follow! as they vanished by 

142 mine] B.; 'my' die Ausgaben. — 143 these] B.; Hhe lawns' 
1820, 1839, F. — 151 moving] B.; 'morning' 1820, 1839 "• F- 
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And on each herb, from which Heaven's dew had fallen, 

The like was stamped, as with a withering fire, »ss 

A wind arose among the pines; it shook 

The clinging music from their boughs, and then 

Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 

Were heard: Oh, follow, follow, follow me! 

And then I said: "Panthea, look on me.'* »60 

But in the depth of those beloved eyes 

Still I saw, FOLLOW, follow! 

Echo. 

Follow, follow! 

Panthea. 
The crags, this clear spring moming, mock our voices, 
As they were spirit-tongued. 

AsiA. 

It is some being 
Around the crags. What fine clear sounds! O, list! »6$ 

EcHOES, unseen. 
Echoes we: listen! 
We cannot stay: 
As dew-stars glisten 
Then fade away — 
Child of Ocean! 170 

AsiA. 
Hark! Spirits speak. The liquid responses 
Of their aerial tongues yet sound. 

Panthea. 

I hear. 

158 'farewells' B. nach L. (possibly!). — 171 Komma nach 
^Spirits' 1839; Hark spirits speak! B. 
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ECHOES. 
O, follow, foUow, 

As our voice recedeth 
Thro' the caverns hollow, »t; 

Where the forest spreadeth; 
(more distant) 
O, follow, follow! 
Through the caverns hollow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
Where the wild-bee never flew, »»o 

Through the noontide darkness deep, 
ßy the odour-breathing sleep 
Of faint night flowers, and the waves 
At the fountain-lighted caves, 
While our music, wild and sweet, isj 

Mocks thy gently falling feet, 
Child of Ocean! 

AsiA. 
Shall we pursue the sound? It grows more faint 
And distant. 

Panthea. 
List— the strain floats nearer now. 

EcHOES. 

In the World unknown '90 

Sleeps a voice unspoken; 
By thy step alone 

Can its rest be broken; 
Child of Ocean! 

AsiA. 
How the notes sink upon the ebbing wind! »95 



180 'wild bee' 1820 u. 1859. — Vor 190 Echo. B. 
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ECHOES. 

O, follow, follow! 

Thro' the caverns hoUow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
By the woodland noontide dew; 
By the forests, lakes, and fountains 200 

Thro* the many-folded mountains; 
To the rents, and gulphs, and chasms, 
Where the Earth reposed from spasms, 
On the day when He and thou 
Parted, to commingle now; 20; 

Child of Ocean! 

AsiA. 
Come, sweet Panthea, link thy hand in mine, 
And follow, ere the voices fade away. 

SCENE IL 

A FOREST, INTERMINGLED WITH ROCKS AND CAVERNS. ASIA AND 

PANTHEA PASS into it. Two young Fauns are sitting on 
A Rock, Listening. 

Semichorus L of Spirits. 
The path through which that lovely twain 
Have past, by cedar, pine, and yew, 
And each dark tree that ever grew, 
Is curtained out from Heaven's wide blue; 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, j 

Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 
Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 
Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze, 
Between the trunks of the hoar trees. 



Vor 196 'Echo.' B. — 207 'thine' B. — 7 'save when'(?) B. 
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Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 10 

Of the green laurel, blown anew; 
And bends, and then fades silently, 
One frail and fair anemone: 
Or when some star of many a one 
That climb' and wander through steep night, «s 
Has found the cleft thro which alone 
Beams fall from high those depths upon 
Ere it is borne away, away, 
By the swift Heavens that cannot stay, 
It scatters drops of golden light, 20 

Like lines of rain that ne'er nnite: 
And the gloom divine is all around; 
And underneath is the mossy ground. 

Semichorus II. 
There the voluptuous nightingales 

Are awake through all the broad noon-day ^s 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 

And through the windless ivy-boughs, 

Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom; 
Another from the swinging blossem, 30 

Watching to catch the languid close 

Of the last strain, then lifts on high 

The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 

The song, and all the woods are mute; 35 

When there is heard thro' the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 

Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 

1 5 climb and wander] B. ; 'climbs and wanders' die Ausgaben. 
2$ Punkt nach 'noon-day' R. u. F. — 34 strain] *stream' B. nach L. 
(probably!). — 38 'surrounding' 1820. 
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Sounds overflow the listener's brain 

So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 40 

Semichorus I. 
There those enchanted eddies play 

Of echoes, music-tongued, which draw, 

By Demogorgon's mighty law, 

With melting rapture, or deep awe. 
All spirits on that secret way; 45 

As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
Down streams made strong with mountain-thaw: 
And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound. 

And wakes the destined— soft emotion jo 

Attracts, impels them: those who saw 

Say from the breathing earth behind 

There steams a plume-uplifting wind 
Which drives them on their path, while they 

Believe their own swift wings and feet sj 

The sweet desires within obey: 
And so they float upon their way, 
Until, still sweet, but loud and strong, 
The storm of sound is driven along, 

Sucked up and hurrying— as they fleet <5o 

Behind, its gathering billows meet 
And to the fatal mountain bear 
Like clouds amid the yielding air. 

First Faun. 
Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 6j 
We haunt within the least frequented caves 

44 deep awe] B.; 'sweet awe' 1820, 1839, P- ~ 5^ 'destinied 
soft' 1820; Punkt fehlt nach 'destinied' 1820. — 53 'streams' 1^39« 
u. R.; 'steams' F. u. B. — 60 'hurrying as' 1820. 
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And dosest coverts, and we know these wilds, 
Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft: 
Where may they hide themselves? 

Second Faun. 

'Tis hard to teil: 
I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 70 

The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 7s 

Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 
The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors thro* the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, «o 
And bow their buming crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 

First Faun. 
If such live thus, have others other lives, 
Under pink blossoms or within the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 8> 

Or on their dying odours, when they die, 
Or in the sunlight of the sphered dew? 

Second Faun. 
Ay, many more which we may well divine. 
But, should we stay to speak, noontide would come. 
And thwart Silenus find his goats undrawn, 90 

And grudge to sing those wise and lovely songs 
Of fate, and chance, and God, and Chaos old. 
And Love, and the chained Titan's woful doom, 

87 in] B.; 'on' 1820, 1839 "• R- — ^^ which] 'than' R. conj. 
— 89 stay] 'try'C?) B. — 95 'dooms' 1820. 
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And how he shall be loosed, and make the earth 
One brotherhood: delightfiil strains which cheer 95 
Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the unenvying nightingales. 

SCENE III. 

A PiXKACLE OF Rock among Mountains ASIA and PANTHEA. 

Panthea. 
Hither the sound has borae us — to the realni 
Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portal, 
Like a volcano's meteor-breathing chasm, 
Whence the oracular vapour is breathed up 
Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, $ 
And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 
That maddening wine of life, whose dregs they drain 
To deep intoxication; and uplift, 
Like Maenads who cry loud, Evoe! Evoe! 
The voice which is contagion to the world. »<> 

Asia. 
Fit throne for such a Power! Magnificent! 
How glorious art thou, Earth! And if thou be 
The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work, and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, «$ 

I could fall down and worship that and thee, 
Even now my heart adoreth: Wonderful! 
Look, sister, ere the vapour dim thy brain : 
Beneath is a wide piain of billowy mist, 
As a lake, paving in the moming sky, »<> 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 
Some Indian vale. Behold it, roUing on 



4 breathed] ß.; 'hurled' die Ausgaben. — 12 be] Tjeest' B. 
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Under the curdling winds, and islanding 

The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 

Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 2; 

Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumed caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist; 

And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 

From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean's dazzling ^pray, 30 

From some Atlantic islet scattered up, 

Spangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops. 

The vale is girdled with their walls, a howl 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven ravines 

Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 3s 

Awful as silence. Hark! the rushing snow! 

The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 

Flake after flake: in heaven-defying minds 

As thought by thought is piled, tili some great truth 40 

Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots: as do the mountains now. 

Panthea. 
Look how the gusty sea of mist is breaking 
In crimson foam, even at our feet! it rises 
As Ocean at the enchantment of the moon 45 

Round foodless men wrecked on an oozy isle. 

AsiA. 
The fragments of the cloud are scattered up; 
The wind which lifts them disentwines my hair; 
Its billows now sweep o'er mine eyes; my brain 
Grows dizzy; seest thou shapes within the mist? so 

26 illumed] B.; 'illumined' die Ausgaben. — 46 an] B.; 'some' 
die Ausgaben. — 48 which] B. ; Hhat' die Ausgaben. — 49 'my eyes* 
B. — 50 'I see thin' 1820, F., 'I see shapes' 1839; mist. 1820 u. 1859; 
eher 'mists' als 'mist' B. (nach Scliick). 
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Panthea. 
A countenance with beckoning smiles: there bums 
An azure fire within its golden locks! 
Another and another: hark! they speak! 

Song of Spirits. 
To the deep, to the deep, ^ 

Down, down! sj 

Through the shade of sleep, 
Through the doudy strife \ 
Of Death and of Life; ^ 
Through the veil and the bar 
Of things which seem and are 60 

Even to the Steps of the remotest throne, 

Down, down! 

While the sound whirls around, 

Down, down! 
As the fawn draws the hound, 6$ 

As the lightning the vapour, 
As a weak moth the taper; 
Death, Despair; Love, Sorrow; 
Time both; to-day, to-morrow; 
As Steel obeys the spirit of the stone, 70 

Down, down! 

Through the grey, void abysm. 

Down, down! 
Where the air is no prism. 
And the moon and stars are not, 75 

And the cavern-crags wear not 
The radiance of Heaven, 
Nor the gloom to Earth given, 
Where there is One pervading, One alone. 

Down, down! 8o 

71 Punkt nach 'down' 1820; keine Interpunktion B. 
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In the depth of the deep 

Down, down! 
Like veil'd Hghtning asleep, 
Like that spark nursed in embers, 
The last look Love remembers, s; 

Like a diamond, which shines 
On the dark wealth of mines, 
A spell is hidden, but from thee alone. 

Down, down! 

We have bound thee, we guide thee; 9» 

Down, down! 
With the bright form beside thee; 
Resist not the weakness. 
Such strength is in meekness 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, 95 

Must unloose through Hfe's portal 
The snake-hke Doom coiled underneath his throne 

By that alone. 

SCENE IV. 

The Cave of DEMOGORGON. ASIA and PANTHEA. 

Panthea. 
What veiled form sits on that ebon throne? 

AsiA. 
The veil has fallen. 

Panthea. 

I see a mighty darkness 
Filling the seat of power^ and rays of gloom 

84 that] B.; *the' die Ausgaben. — 88 hidden, but from] B.; 
Veasured but for' die Ausgaben. — 95 the] Hhy' R. conj. — Scene IV. 
Bühnenweisung (gestrichen): and Demogorgon on his throne B. 
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Dart round, as light from the meridian sun 
Ungazed upon and shapeless . . . neither limb, s 

Nor form, nor outline; yet we feel it is 
A living Spirit. 

Demogorgon. ^ . 

Ask what thou wouldst know. 

AsiA. 
What canst thou teil? 

Demogorgon. 

All things thou darest demand. 

AsiA. 
Who made the living world? 

Demogorgon. 

God. 

AsiA. 

Who made all 
That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, lo 
Imagination? 

Demogorgon. 
God: Almight)^ God. 

AsiA. 
Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest Visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
Pills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim »$ 
The radiant looks of unbewaiUng flowers, 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it retums no more? 

4 ^sun.' R. conj. — 12 when] 'at' R. conj. 
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Demogörgon. 

Merciful God. 

AsiA. 
And who made terror, madness^ crime, remorse, 
Which from the links of the great chain of things, 20 
To every thought within the mind of man 
Sway and drag heavily, and each^ie reels 
Under the load towards the pit-xjf death; 
Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate; 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 2 s 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiär speech 
Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after day; 
And Hell, er the sharp fear of Hell? 

Demogörgon. 

He reigns. 

AsiA. 
Utter his name: a world pining in pain '" 

Asks but hisjiame: curses shall drag him down. 30 

Demogörgon. 
He reigns. 

AsiA. 
I feel, I know it: who? 

Demogörgon. 

He reigns. 

AsiA. 
Who reigns? Ther^was the Heaven and Earth at first, 
And Light and_Love; then Saturn, from whose throne 
Tinie feil, an envious shadow: such the State 
Of the earth's primal spirits beneath his away, 3; 

As the calm joy of flowers and living leaves 
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Before the wind or sun have withered them 

And semivital worms; but he refused 

The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 

The skill which wields the Clements, the thought 40 

Which pierces this dim universe like light, 

Self-empire, and the majesty of love; 

For thirst of which they fainted. Then Prom etheus 

G^ve wisdom, which is ^ength, to Jupiter, 

And with this law alone, *Let man.be free,' as 

Clothed him with the dominion of wide Heaven. 

To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to_be 

Omnipotent but frjendless is to reign; 

And Jove now reigned; for on the race of man 

1 First famine, and then toil, and then disease, so 

■ Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen before, 
Fell; and the unseasonable seasons drove 
With alternating shafts of frost and fire, 
Their shelterless, pale tribes to mountain caves: 
And in their desart hearts fierce wants he sent, js 

And mad disquietudes, and shadows idle 
Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 
So ruining the lair wherein they raged. 
Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes 
Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers, 60 

Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth, fadeless blooms, i 

;That they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
The shape of Death; and Xov€ he sent to bind 

'The disunited tendrils of that vine ' 

Which bears the wine of life, the human heart; 6,- 
And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 

37 have] B.; 'has' die Ausgaben. — 39 *birthrights' B. — $5 ^de- 
sert' F., 1820, 1839. — 6^ 'beast of chase' Conj. Schicks, ^air' oder 
*chase' Conj. Lococks. 
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The frown of man; and tortured to his will 

Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power. 

And gems and poisons, and all subtlest forms 70 

Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 

He_gaye man sjieech, and speech created thought, ^^ 

Which is the measure of the universe; 

And Scküce Struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 

Which shook, but feil not; and the harmonipus mind 75 

Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song; 

And music lifted up the listening spirit 

Until it walked, exempt from mortal care, 

Godlike, o'er the clear billows of sweet sound; 

And human hands first mimicked and then mocked, 80 

With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, tili marble grew divine; 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 

Reflected in their race — behold, and perish — 

He told the hidden power of herbs and Springs, 85 

And Disease drank and slept — Death grew like sleep — 

He taught the implicated orbits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars; and how the sun 

Changes his lair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, whei> her broad eye 90 

Gazes not on the interlunar sea: 

He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 

The tempest-winged chariots of the Ocean, 

And the Gelt knew the Indian. Gities then 

Were built, and thro their snow-like columns flowed 9s 

The warm winds, and the azure aether shone. 

And the blue sea and shadowy hills were seen. 

Such, the alleviations of his State, 

Prometheus gave to man, for which he hangs 

82 Keine Interpunktion nach 'divine' 1839. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. $ 
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Withe ring in destined pain: but who rains down loo 

Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 

Man looks on bis creation like a God. 

And sees that it is glorions, drives him on 

The wreck of bis own will, tbe scorn of eartb, 

Tbe outcast, tbe abandoned, tbe alone? 105 

Not Jove: wbile yet bis frown sbook heaven, aye, wben 

His adversary from adamantine cbains 

Cursed bim, be trembled like a slave. Declare 

Wbo is bis master? Is he too a slave? 

Demogorgon. 

All spurits are enslaved which serve things evil: "o 

Thou knowest if Jupijter be such or no. ^ 

AsiA. 
Whom . called'st thou God? 

Demogorgon. 

I spoke but as ye speak, 
For Jove is tbe supreme of living things. 

AsiA. 
Who is tbe master of tbe slave ? 

Demogorgon. 

— If tbe abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets: — but a voice "j 

Is wanting, tbe de^p truth is imageless; 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On tbe revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change? To tb^e 
All things are subjea but eternal Love. »^ 



100 ^eigns' 1829 u. F.; *rains' 1839, R. u. B. — 114 % mas- 
ter' R. 
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AsiA. 
So much I asked before, and my heart gave 
The response thou hast given; and of such truths 
Each to itself must be the orade. 
One more demand; and do thou answer me 
As mine own soul would answer, did it know "s 

That which I ask. Prometheus shall arise / 
Henceforth the sun of this refoTcmg world: 
When shall the destined hour arrive? 

Demogorgon. 

Behold! 

AsiA. 
The_rocks are cloven, and through the purple night ^ 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 130 

Which trample the dim winds : in each there Stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars: 
Others, with buming eyes, lean forth, and drink 13s 
With eager Ups the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before. 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet*s flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward. 

Demogorgon. 
These are the immortal Hours, ^ uo 

Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 

AsiA. 
A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its dark chariot by the craggy gulph. 

139 flashingl (scattered) B. 
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Unl3^e thy brethren, ghastly charioteer, 
Whatartthou? Whitherwouldstthou bearme? Speak! 14s 

Spirit. 
^ I am the shadow of a destiny 

More^dread than is my aspea: ere yon planet 
Has set, the darkness wKich ascends with me 
Shall wrap in lasting night heaven*s kingless throne. 

AsiA. 
What meanest thou? 

Panthea. 
: That temble shadow floats 150 

jUp from its throne, as may the lurid dust 
Of earthquake-ruined cities oer the sea. 
Lo! it ascends the car; the coursers fly 
Terrified; watch its path among the stars 
Blackening the night! 

AsiA. 
Thus I am answered: stränge! »ss 

Panthea. 
See, near the verge, another chariot stays; 
An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fire, 
Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 
Of delicate stränge tracery; the yonng spirit 
That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope; 160 
How its soft smiles attract the sonl! as light 
Lures winged insects thro' the lampless air. 

Spirit. 
My coursers are fed with the lightning, 
They drink of the whirlwind's stream, 

145 What] B.; Who' die Ausgaben. — 151 dust] B. ; *smoke' 
die Ausgaben. 
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And when the red morning is brightning 16$ 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 
They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 

Then ascend with_me, daughters.of__Ocean. 

I desire: and their speed makes night kindle; 
I fear: they outstrip the Typhoon; »70 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon: 
We shall rest from long labours ere noon: 

Then ascend with me, daughters of Ocean. 

SCENE V. 
The Gar Pauses within a Cloud onthe Top of a snowy Moun- 
tain. ASIA, PANTHEA, and the SPIRIT OF THE HOUR. 

Spirit. 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire; 

But the Eaith has just whispered a waming 
That their flight must be swifter than fire : 
They shall drink the hot speed of desire! s 

Asia. 
Thou breathest on their nostrils, but my breath 
Would give them swifter speed. 

Spirit. 

Alas! it could not. 

Panthea. 
Oh Spirit! pause, and teil whence is the light 
Which fiUs this cloud — the sun is yet unrisen. ^"^ 

168 daughters] B.; 'daughter' 1820, 1839 u. F. — 173 ere noon] 
B.; 'at noon' die Ausgaben. — 9 this cloud] B.; Hhe cloud?' 1820, 
1839 u. F. 
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Spirit. 
The snn will rise not until noon. Agollo it> 

Isjield in heaven by wonder; and the light 
Which fills this vapour, as the aerial hue 
Of fountain-gazing roses fills the water, 
Flows from thy mighty sister. 

Panthea. 

Yes, I feel— 

ASIA. 

What is it with thee, sister? Thou art pale. »s 

Panthea. 

I.-- 

How thou art changed! I dare not look on thee; 

IJfeel but see thee not. I scarce endure 

The radiance of thy beauty. Some good change 

Is working in the elements, which sufFer 

Thy presence thus nnveiled. The Nereids teil 20 

That on the day when the clear hyaline 

Was doven at thine uprise, and thou didst stand 

Within a veined shell, which floated on 

Over the calm floor of the chrystal sea, 

Among the Egean isles, and by the shores »j 

Which bear thy name; love, like the atmosphere 

Of the sun's fire filling the living world, 

Burst from thee, and illumined earth and heaven 

And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 

And all that dwell within them; tili grief cast 30 

Eclipse upon the soul from which it came: 

Such art thou now; nor is it I alone, 

Thy sister, thy companion, thine own chosen one, 

But the whole world which seeks thy sympathy. 

Hearest thou not sounds i' the air which speakthe love 3$ 

22 thine] B.; 'thy' 1820, 1839, F. — 30 dwell] B.; 'dwells' 
die Ausgaben. 
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Of all articulate beings? Feelest thou not 

The inanimate winds enamoured of thee? List! (Music.) 

AsiA. 
Thy words are sweeter than aught eise but bis 
Whose echoes they are: yet a]l love is_jsweet, 
Givenjor returned. Common as light is love, 40 

And its familiar_yoice wearies not ever. 
Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 
It makes the reptile equal to the God: 
They who inspire it most are fortunate, 
As I am now; but those who feel it most 4s 

Are happier still, after long sufferings, 
As I shall soon become. 

Panthea. 

List! Spirits speak. 

VoiCE in the air, singing. 
Life of Life! thy Ups enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 50 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 

Thro' the vest which seems to hide them; $s 

As the radiant lines of moming 

Though the clouds ere they divide them; 

And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee wheresoe'r thou shinest. 

Fair are others;— none beholds thee, 60 

Vor 48 Bühnenweisung (Song of an enamoured Spirit) B. — 
54 *lips' 1820. 
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But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour, 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever! 6$ 

Lamp of Barth! where'er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 70 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 

AsiA. 

My^oul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 

And thine doth like an angel sit 7$ 

Beside the heim conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

It seems to float ever, for ever, 

Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, »o 

A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound: 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions »s 

In music's most serene dominions; 

Catching the winds that fan that happy heäven. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 

But, by the instinct of sweet music driven; 90 

68 whom] Uose' B. — 76 V F.; 'the' B., 1820, 1839. 
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Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided: 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 95 

Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 

We have past Age's icy caves, 
) And Manhood's dark and tossing waves, 

And Youth's smooth ocean, smiling tp betray: ^ ^oo 

Beyond the glassy gulphs we flee 

Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Thro Death and Birth, to a diviner day; 

A paradise of vaulted bowers, 

Lit by downward-gazing flowers, »os 

And watery paths that wind between 

Wildemesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see. 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chaunt melodiously ! "o 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACT III. 
SCENE I. 

Heaven. JUPITER ON his Throne; THETIS and the other 
Deities assembled. 

Jupiter. 
Ye congregated powers of heaven, who share 
The glory and the strength of him ye serve, 
Rgjoice! henceforth I am omnipotent. ^ 

96 'winds on' 1820, 1839; *and on' R., F. u. B. — 98 'pass'd' 
1820, 'passed' 1839. — iio 'chant' 1839. — 3 *am P B. 
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All eise had been subdued to me; alone 

The soul^gf man, like unextinguished fire, s 

Yetburns towards heaven with fierce reproach, and doubt. 

And lamentation, and reluctant prayer, 

Hurling up insurrection, which might make 

Our antique empire insecure, though built 

On eldest faith, and hell's coeval, fear; lo 

And though my curses thro' the pendulous air, 

Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake. 

And cling to it; though under my wrath's night 

It climb the crags of life, Step after step, 

Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandalled feet, 15 

It yet remains supreme o'er misery, 

Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall: 

Even now have I begotten a stränge wonder, 

That fatal child, the terror of the earth, 

Who waits but tili the destined hour arrive, 20 

Hearing from Demogorgon's vacant throne 

The dreadful might of ever-living limbs 

Which clothed that awful spirit unbeheld — 

To redescend, and trample out the spark. 

Pour forth heaven's wine, Idaean Ganymede, »s 

And let it fiU the Daedal cups like fire. 

And from the flower-inwoven soil divin e 

Ye all-triumphant harmonies arise, 

As dew from Earth under the twilight stars: 

Drink! be the nectar circling thro' your veins 30 

The soul of joy, ye ever-living Gods, 

Till exultation burst in one wide voice 

Like music from Elysian winds. — 

And thou 

4 had] 'has' B. nach L. ; 'had' liest Z.-Sch. in B. — 5 'like an' 1820. 
— 13 'might' 1820 u. F.; 'night' 1839, R- "• ^' ~~ ^^ 'distant* 1820. 
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Ascend beside me, veiled in the light 
Of the desire whicb makes thee one with me, 35 

Thetis, bright image of eternity! 
When thou didst cry, «InsufFerable might! 
«God! Spare me! I sustain not the quick flames, 
«The penetrating priesence; all my being, 
«Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 40 

«Into a dew with poison, is dissolved, 
«Sinking thro' its foundations:» even then 
Two mighty spirits, mingling, made a third 
Mightier than either, which, unbodied now, 
Between us floats, feit although unbeheld 4? 

Waiting the incarnation, which ascends, 
(Hear ye the thunder of the fiery wheels 
Griding the winds?) from Demogorgon's throne. 
Victory! victory! feel'st thou not, O world, 
The earthquake of bis chariot thundering up so 

Olympus? 

[The Car of the Hour arrives. Demogorgon descends^ 
and moves towards the Throne of Jupiter. 
Awful shape, what art thou? Speak! 

Demogorgon. l^ 

Eternity^ Demandjio direr name. 
Descend, and foUow me down the abyss. 
I am thy child, as thou wert Satum's child; 
Mightier than thee: and we must dwell together $? 
Henceforth*in darkness. Lift thy lightnings not. 
The tyranny of heaven none may retain, 
Or reassume, or hold, succeeding thee: 
Yet if thou wilt, as *tis the destiny 
Of trodden worms to writhe tili they are dead, «<> 
Put forth thy might. 

49 Teelest' 1839. Bühnenweisung: toward B. 
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Jupiter. ^ 

Detested prodigy! 
Even thus beneath the deep Titanian prisons 
I trample thee! thou lingerest? 

Mercy! mercy! 
No^pity, no release, no respite! Oh, 
That thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 65 
Even where he hangs, seared by my long revenge, 
On Caucasus! he would not doom me thus. 
Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not 
The monarch of the world? What then art thou? 
No refuge! no appeal! 

Sink with me then, 70 

We two shall sink on the wide waves of min, 
Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextricable fight, 
Into a shoreless sea. Let Hell unlock 
Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire, 7s 

And whelm on them into the bottomless void 
This desolated world, and thee, and me, 
The conqueror and the conquered, and the wreck 
Of that for which they combated. 

Ai! Ai! 
The Clements obey me not. I sink 80 

Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. ^ 
And, like a cloud, the enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory! Ai, Ai! 



69 'What art' 1820. — 71 shall] B.; 'will' die Ausgaben. — 
on] in B. (probably) nach L.; Z. liest 'on' (in) in B. — 77 This] 
*The' B. nach L. | thee] thou (sie!; B. — 82 the] 'mine' 1820, 
1839, F. 
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SCENE IL 

The Mouth of a great River in the Island Atlantis. OCEAN 
IS discovered reclining near the Shore; APOLLO Stands 

BESIDE HIM. 

OCEAN. 

He feil, thou sayest, beneath his conqueror's frown? 

Apollo. 
Ay, when the strife was ended which made dim 
The orb I rule, and shook the solid stars, 
The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 
With sanguine light, thro the thick ragged skirts 5 
Of the victorious darkness, as he feil: 
Like the last glare of day's red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 

Ocean. 
He sunk to the abyss? To the dark void? "> 

Apollo. 
An eagle so, caught in some bursting cloud 
On Caucasus; his thunder-baffled wings 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes 
Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 15 
Beats on his struggling form which sinks at length 
Prone, and the aerial ice clings over it— 

Ocean. 
Henceforth the fields of Heaven-reflecting sea 
Which are my realm, will heave, unstain'd with blood^ 
Beneath the uplifting winds, like plains of corn ^o 
Swayed by the summer air; my streams will flow 
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Round many-peopled continents, and round 
Fortunate isles; and from their glassy thrones 
Blue Proteus and his humid n3niiphs shall mark 
The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see ^s 

The floating bark of the light-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot's crest, 
Borne down the rapid sunset's ebbing sea; 
Tracking their path no more by blood and groans, 
And desolation, and the mingled voice 30 

Of slavery and command; but by the light 
Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating odours. 
And music soft, and mild, free, gentle voices, 
That sweetest music, such as spirits love. 

Apollo. 
And I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 3> 
My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere I guide; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i* the morning star. 

OCEAN. 

Thou must away? 
Thy steeds will pause at even, tili when farewell: 40 
The loud deep calls me home even now to feed it 
With azure calm out of the emerald ums 
Which stand forever füll beside my throne. 
Behold the Nereids under the green sea, 
Their wavering limbs borne on the wind-like stream, 45 
Their white arms lifted o'er their Streaming hair 
With garlands pied and starry sea-flower crowns. 
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Hastening to grace their mighty sister's joy. 

(A sound of waves is heard,) 
It is the unpastured sea hungering for calm. 
Peace^ monster; I come now. Farewell. 

Apollo. 

Farewell. so 

SCENE IIL 

Caucasus. PROMETHEUS, HERCULES, lONE, the EARTH, 
SPmiTS, ASIA, AND PANTHEA, borne in the Car with 
THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUR. 

HERCULES UNBiNDS PROMETHEUS, who descends. 

Hercules. 
Most glorious among spirits, thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love, 
An? thee, who art the form they animate, 
Minister like a slave. 

Prometheus. 

Thy gentle words 
Are sweeter even tban freedom long desired s 

And long delayed. 

Asia, thou light of life, 
Shadow of beauty unbeheld; and ye. 
Fair sister-nymphs, who make long years of pain 
Sweet to remember, through your love and care: 
Henceforth we will not part. There is a cave, »o 

AH overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veined emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 

Bühnenweisung nach 48 : ^the roar of waves B. — 8 make] B. ; 
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From its curved roof the mountain's frozen tears >$ 

Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires. 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light: 

And there is heard the ever-moving air, 

Whispering without from tree to tree, and birds. 

And bees; and all aronnd are mossy seats, 20 

And the rough walls are clothed with long soft grass; 

A^ simple dwelling, which shall be our own; 

Where we will sit and talk of time and change, 

As the World ebbs and flows, om^elves unchanged. 

What can hide man from mutabiUty? 2$ 

And if ye sigh, then I will smile; and thou, 

lone, shalt chant fragments of sea-music, 

Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 

The tears she brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 

We will entangle buds and flowers and beams — 30 

Which twinkle on the fountain's brim, and make 

Strange combinations out of common things, 

Like human babes in their brief innocence; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love, 

For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 3$ 

Our unexhausted spirits; and like lutes 

Touched by the skill of the enamoured wind, 

Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 

From difference sweet where discord cannot be; 

And thither come, sped on the charmed winds, 40 

Which meet from all the points of heaven, as bees 

From every flower aerial Enna feeds, 

At their known island-homes in Himera, 

The echoes of the human world, which teil 

Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 4S 

27 shalt] 'shall (?) B. | 'chant' 1S20, 1839 o. B.; 'chaunt' F. — 
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And dove-eyed pity's murmured pain, and music, 
Itself the echo of the heart, and all 
That tempers or improves man's life, now free; 
And lovely apparitions, dim at first, 
Then radiant, as the mind, arising bright so 

From the embrace of beauty, whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms, casts on them 
The gathered rays which are reality, 
Shall visit us, the progeny immortal 
Of Painting, Sculpture, and rapt Poesy, $$ 

And arts, though unimagined, yet to be. 
The wandering voices and the shadows these 
Of all that man becomes, the mediators 
Of that best worship, love, by him and us 
; Given and returned; swift shapes and sounds, which grow 
More fair and soft as man grows wise and kind, [60 
And veil by veil, evil and error fall: 
Such virtue has the cave and place around. 

(Turning to the Spirit of the Hour.) 
For thee, fair Spirit, one toil remains. lone, 
Give her that curved shell, which Proteus old 6$ 

Made Asia's nuptial boon, breathing within it 
A voice to be accomplished, and which thou 
Didst hide in grass under the hoUow rock. 

lONE. 

Thou most desired Hour, more loved and lovely 
Than all thy sisters, this the mystic shell; 70 

/ See the pale azure fading into silver 

: Lining it with a soft yet glowing light: 
Looks it not like luUed music sleeping there? 

55 Vrapt' 1820; 'rapt' 1839, ^m ß- "" 7^ 'this is' 1820, F.,' 
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Spirit. 
It seems in truth the fairest shell of Ocean: 
Its sound must be at once both sweet and stränge. 7s 

Prometheus. 
Go, bome over the cities of mankind 
On whirlwind-footed coursers: once again 
Outspeed the sun aroiind the orbed world; 
And as thy chariot cleaves the kindling air, 
Thou breathe into the many-folded shell, ^ 

Loosening its mightj' music; it shall be 
As thunder mingled with clear echoes: then 
Retum; and thou shalt dwell beside our cave. 
And thou, O, Mother Eanh! — 

The Earth. 

I hear, I feel; 
Thy lips are on me, and their touch runs down «j 
Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves; 'tis life, 'tis joy. 
And through my withered, old, and icy frame 
The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 
Circling. Henceforth the many children fair 90 

Folded in my sustaining arms; all plants, 
And creeping forms, and insects rainbow-winged, 
And birds, and beasts, and fish, and human shapes, 
Which drew disease and pain firom my wan bosom, 
Draining the poison of despair, shall take 9S 

And interchange sweet nutriment; to me 
Shall they become like sister-antelopes 
By one fair dam, snow-whlte and swift as wind 
Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream. 
The dew-mists of my sunless sleep shall float 'o® 

Hinter 83 Bühnen Weisung: Kissing the ground B. — 85 ^thy' 
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Under the stars like baJni: night-folded flowers 

Shall suck unwithering hu es in their repose: 

And men and beasts in happy dreams shall gather 

Strength for the Coming day, and all its joy: 

And death sliall be the last embrace of her "! 

Who takes the life she gave, even as a mother 

Folding her child, says, «Leave me not again.» 

AsiA. 
|0, mother! wherefore speak the name of death? 
' Cease they to love, and move, and breathe, and speakj 
■ Who die? 

The Earth, 
It would avail not to reply: uo 

Thon art immortal, and this tongue is known 
But to the uncommunicating dead, 
Death is the veil which those who live call life: 
They sleep, and it is lifted: and meanwhile 
In mild variety the seasons mild m 

With rainbow-skirted showers, and odorous winds^ 
And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night^ 
And the life-kindling shafts of the keen sun's 
All'piercing bow, and the dew-mingled rain 
Of the calm moonbeamSj a soft influence mild, "» 
Shall clothe the forests and the fields, aye^ even 
The crag-built deserts of the harren deep, 
With ever-living leaves, and fruits, and flowers. 
And thou! There is a cavem whence my spirit 
Was panted forth iti anguish whilst thy pain im 

Made my heart mad, and those who did inhale it 
Became mad too^ and built a temple there^ 

101 ^unwitting' 1820; ''unwitheriDg* 1839, R.^ F., B, — 121 aye] 
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And spoke, and were oracular, and lured 

The erring nations round to mutual war. 

And faithless faith, such as Jove kept with thee; no 

Which breath now rises, as among tall weeds 

A violet's exhalation, and it fiUs 

With a serener light and crimson air 

Intense, yet soft, the rocks and woods around; 

It feeds the quick growth of the serpent vine, 135 

And the dark linked ivy tangling wild, 

And budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms 

Which Star the winds with points of coloured light, 

As they rain through them, and bright, golden globes 

Of fruit, suspended in their own green heaven, mo 

And through their veined leaves and amber stems 

The flowers whose purple and translucid bowls 

Stand ever mantling with aerial dew, 

The drink of spirits: and it circles round, 

Like the soft waving wings of noonday dreams, ms 

Inspiring calm and happy thoughts, like mine, 

Now thou art thus restored .... That cave is thine. 

Arise! Appear! 

[A Spirit rises in the likeness of a winged child. 
This is my torch-bearer; 
Who let his lamp out in old time with gazing 
On eyes from which he kindled it anew 150 

With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter mine, 
For such is that within thine own. Run, wayward! 
And guide this Company beyond the peak 
Of Bacchic Nysa, Maenad-haunted mountain, 
And beyond Indus and its tribute rivers, i$j 

Trampling the torrent streams and glassy lakes 

131 among] B. ; 'araongst' die Ausgaben. — 147 That] B.; 
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With feet unwet, unwearied, undelaying, 
And up the green ravine, across the vale, 
Beside the windless and chrystalline pool, 
Where ever lies, on unerasing waves, 160 

The Image of a temple, built above, 
Distinct with column, arch, and architrave, 
And palm-like capital, and over-wrought, 
And populous with most Uving imagery, 
Praxitelean shapes, whose marble smiles i6; 

• Fill the hushed air with everlasting love. 
It is deserted now, but once it bore 
Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 
Bore to thine honour thro' the divine gloom 
The lamp which was thine emblem; even as those 170 
Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 
Into the grave, across the night of life, 
As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of Time. Depart, farewell. 
Beside that temple is the destined cave. 17s 

SCENE IV. 

A Forest. In the Background a Cave. PROMETHEUS, ASIA^ 
PANTHEA, lONE, and the SPIRIT OF THE EARTH. 

loNE. 
Sister, it is not earthly: how it glides 
Under the leaves! how on its head there bums 
A light, like a green star, whose emerald beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 
The splendour drops in flakes upon the grass! s 

Knowest thou it? 
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Panthea. 
It is the delicate spirit 
That guides the earth thro' heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that light 
The loveUest of the planets; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the sah sea, lo 

Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 
Or walks thro' fields or eitles while men sleep, 
Or o'er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 
Or through the 'green waste wildeiiiess, as now, 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned i$ 

It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas, and with her 
It made its childish confidence, and told her 20 

All it had known or seen, for it saw much, 
Yet idly reasoned what it saw; and called her — 
For whence it sprung it knew not, nor do I, — 
Mother, dear mother. 

The Spirit of the Earth. (mnning to Asia.) 
Mother, dearest mother; 
May I then talk with thee as I was wont? »j 

May I then hide mine eyes in thy soft arms, 
After thy looks have made them tired of joy? 
May I then play beside thee the long noons, 
When work is none in the bright silent air? 

AsiA. 
I love thee, gentlest being, and henceforth 30 

Can cherish thee unenvied: speak, I pray: 
Thy simple talk once solaced, now delights. 

26 mine] B.; *my' die Ausgaben. 
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SpIRIT OF THE EarTH. 

Mother, I am grown wiser, though a child 

Cannot be wise like thee^ within this day; 

And happier too; happier and wiser both. js 

Thou knoM^est that toadsj and snakes, and loathly worms^ 

And venonious and maÜdaus beasts, and boughs 

That bore ill berries in the woods, were ever 

An hindrance to my walks o'er the green world: 

And that, among the haunts of humankind, 40 

Hard-featured nien, or with proud, angry looks, 

Ol cold, staid gaitj or false and hoUow smiles, 

Or the du 11 sneer of self-loved ignorance, 

Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 

Hide that fair being whom we spirks caU man; 4S 

And women too, ugliest of all tliings evÜ, 

(Though fair, even in a world where thou an fair^ 

When good and kind, free and sincere like thee,) 

When false or frowning made me sick at heait 

To pass them, though they siept, and I unseen, so 

Well, my path lately lay thro' a great city 

Into the Woody hills surrounding itr 

The sentinel was sleeping at the gate: 

When there was heard a sound^ so loud^ it shook 

The towers amid the moonlight, yet more sweet se 

Than any voice biit thine^ sweetest of all; 

A long, long sound^ as it would never end: 

And all the inhabitants leapt soddenly 

Out of their rest, and gathered in the streets^ 

Looking in wonder up to Heaven, while yet ^° 

The music pealed along, I hid myself 

Within a fountain in the public Square^ 

97 ^enemous' B. - 39 Ad] ^A' 1859, — 55 The] B.; 'A' 
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Where I lay like the reflex of the moon 
Seen in a wave under green leaves; and soon 
Those ugly human shapes and visages 6j 

Of which I spoke as having wrought me pain, 
Past floating thro' the air, and fading still 
Into the winds that scattered them; and those 
From whom they passed seemed mild and lovely forras 
After some foul disguise had fallen, and all 70 

Were somewhat changed, and after brief surprise 
And greetings of delighted wonder, all 
Wem to their sleep again: and when the dawn 
Game, would'st thou think that toads, and snakes, and efts, 
Could e'er be beautiful? yet so they were, 7$ 

And that with little change of shape "or hue: 
' All things had put their evil nature ofF: 
I cannot teil my joy, when o'er a lake 
Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 
I saw two azure halcyons cUnging downward so 

And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries, 
With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky; 
So with my thoughts fiill of these happy changes, 
We meet again, the happiest change of all. «j 

AsiA. 
And never will we part, tili thy chaste sister 
Who guides the frozen and inconstant moon 
Will look on thy more warm and equal light 
Till her heart thaw like flakes of April snow ' 
And love thee. 

Spirit of the Earth. 
What; as Asia loves Prometheus? 9» 

87 'and the' B. 
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AsiA. 
Peace, wanton, thou art yet not old enough. 
Think ye by gazing on each other's eyes 
To multiply your lovely selves, and fill 
With sphered fires the interlunar air? 

Spirit of the Earth. 
Nay, mother, while my sister trims her lamp 9$ 

Tis hard I should go darkling. 

AsiA. 

Listen; look! 

The Spirit of the Hour enters. 

Prometheus. 
We feel what thou hast heard and seen: yet speak. 

Spirit of the Hour. 
Soon as the sound had ceased whose thunder filled 
The abysses of the sky and the wide earth, 
There was a change: the impalpable thin air 100 

And the all-circling sunlight were t ransformed , 
As if the sense of love dissolved in them 
Had folded itself round the sphered world. 
My Vision then grew clear, and I could see 
Into the mysteries of the universe: ^°s 

Dizzy as with delight I floated down, 
Winnowing the lightsome air with languid plumes 
My coursers sought their birth-place in the sun 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil 
Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire — "<> 

And where my moonlike car will stand within 
A temple, gazed upon by Phidian forms 
Of thee, and Asia, and the Earth, and me, 
And you fair nymphs looking the love we feel; 

HO Tasturing on' F. conj. 
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In memory of the tidings it has borne; "$ 

Beneath a dorne fretted with graven flowers, 
Poised on twelve columns of resplendent stone, 
And open to*the bright and liquid sky. 
Yoked to it by an amphisbsenic snake 
The likeness of those winged steeds will mock "o 
The flight from which they find repose. Alas, 
Whither has wandered now my partial tongue 
When all remains untold which ye would hear? 
As I have said I floated to the earth: 
It was, as it is still, the pain of bliss "s 

To move, to breathe, to be; I wandering went 
Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind. 
And first was disappointed not to see 
Such mighty change as I had feit within 
Expressed in outward things; but soon I looked, n© 
And behold! thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with the other even as spirits do, 
None frowned, none trampled; hate, disdain, or fear, 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed, as o'er the gate of hell, nj 

«All hope abandon ye who enter here;» 
None fawned, none trembled, none with eager fear 
Gazed on another's eye of cold conlmand, 
Until the subject of the tyrant's will 
Became, worse fate, the abject of his own, 140 

Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, to death. 
' None wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines 
Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak; 
None, with firm sneer, trod out in his own heart 
The sparks of love and hope tili there remain i« 

121 night' 1820; *flight' 1839, F. u. B. — 133 frowned] B.; 
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Those bitter ashes, a souI self-consumedj 
And the wretch creeps a vampire among menj 
Infecting aU with bis own hideous ill; 
^ None ulked that common, falsCj cold, hello w talk 
Whicb makes tbe heart deny the yes it breathes, m» 
Yet question that unmeant hj^ocrisy 
With such a self-m istrast ns has no name* 
And women, too, frank, beautifulj and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh hght and dcw 
Oü the wide eailh, past; gentle radiant forms, i^$. 

Froni custom's evil taint exempt and pure; 
Speaking the wisdom once tbey could oot think, 
Looking emotlons once tbey feared to feel. 
And changed to all which once tbey da red not be, 
Yet being now, make earth like heaven; nor pride, ^^^ 
Nor jealonsvj nor envy, nor ill shame^ 
The bitter est of tbose drops of treasured gall, 
Spoilt the sweet taste of the nepenthe, love^ 

Thrones, altars, judgment-seats, and prisons; wherein^ 
And bestde which, by wretched men were borne i^t 
Sceptresj tiaras, swords, and chainsj and tomes 
Of reasoned wroogj glozed on by ignorance, 
Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 
The ghosts of a no more remembered fame, 
Which, from their unworn obelisk, look forth 17* 

In triumph o'er the palaces and tombs 
Of those who were their coaquerors, mouldering round 
These imaged to the pride of kings and priests^ 
A dark yet migbty faith, a power as wide 
As is the World it wasted, and are now "tj 
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But an astonishment; even so the tools 
And emblems of its last captivity, 
Amid the dwellings of the peopled eanh, 
Stand, not o'erthrown, but unregarded now. 
And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and man, iSo 
Which, under many a name and many a form 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark and execrable, 
Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world; 
And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 
With blood, and hearts broken by long hope, and love i8j 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 
And slain amid men's unreclaiming tears, 
Flattering the thing they feared, which fear was hate, 
Frown, mouldering fast, oer their abandoned shrines: 
The painted veil, by those who were, called life, 190 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread. 
All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 
The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed : — but man. 
' Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 19J 

. Exempt from awe, worship, degree, ^he king 
: Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man: 
Passionless? no — yet free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or sufiFered them, 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 200 
From Chance, and death, and mutability, 
The clogs of that which eise might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

ScENE, A Part of the Forest near the Cave of PROMETHEUS- 
PANTHEA and IONE are sleeping: they awaken gradually 

DURING THE FIRST SoNG. 

VoiCE of unseen Spirits. 
The pale stars are gone! 
For the sun, their swift shepherd, 
To their folds them compelling, 
In the depths of the dawn, 
Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they flee 9 
Beyond his blue dwelling, 
As fawns flee the leopard. 
But where are ye? 

A Train of dark Forms and Shadows passes by confusedly, 

SINGING. 

Here, oh, here: 

We bear the hier 10 

Of the Father of many a cancelled year! 

Spectres we 

Of dead Hours be, 
We bear Time to his tomb in eternity. 

Strew, oh, strew i? 

Hair, not yew! 
Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew! 

Be the faded flowers 

Of Death's bare bowers 
Spread on the corpse of the King of Hours! »o. 

Haste, oh, haste! 

As shades are chased. 

Vor 9 Bühnenweisung: singing. Panthea wakens B. — 
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Trembling, by day, from heaven's blue waste. 

We melt away, 

Like dissolving spray, 2$ 

From the children of a diviner day, 

With the lullaby 

Of winds that die 
On the bosom of their own harmony! 

lONE. 

What dark forms were they? 30 

Panthea. 
The past Hours weak and grey, 
With the spoil which their toil 

Raked together 
From the conquest but One could foil. 

lOKE. 

Have they past? 

Panthea. 

They have past; 3j 

They outspeeded the blast, 
While 'tis said, they are fled: 

lONE. 

Whither, oh, whither? 

Panthea. 
To the dark, to the past, to the dead. 

VoiCE of unseen Spirits. 
Bright clouds float in heaven, 40 

Dew-stars gleam on earth, 
Waves assemble on ocean, 
They are gathered and driven 
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By the storm of delight, by the panic of glee! 

They shake with emotion, 45 

They dance in their minh. 
But where are ye? 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 
The billows and fountains s» 

Fresh music are flinging, 
Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea; 
The storms mock the mountains 
With the thunder of gladness. 

But where are ye? 55 

lONE. 

What charioteers are these? 

Panthea. 

Where are their chariots? 

Semichorus of Hours. 
The voice of the Spirits of Air and Earth 

Have drawn back the figured curtain of sleep 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 

In the deep. 

A Voice. 
In the deep? 

Semichorus II. 

Oh, below the deep. «o 

Semichorus I. 
An hundred ages we had been kept 
Cradled in visions of hate and care, 
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And each one who waked as his brother slept, 
Found the truth — 



Semichorus II. 

Worse than his visions were! 

Semichorus I. 
We have heard the lute of Hope in sleep; «s 

We have known the voice of Love in dream, 
We have feit the wand of Power, and leap — • 

Semichorus IL 
As the billows leap in the morning beam! 

Chorus. 
Weave the dance on the floor of the breeze, 

Pierce with song . heaven's silent light, 70 

Enchant the day that too swiftly flees, 

To check its flight ere the cave of Night. 

Once the hungry Hours were hounds 

Which chased the day like a bleeding deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 75 
Through the nightly dells of the desart year. 

But now, oh weave the mystic measure 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light, 

Let the Hours, and all Spirits of might and pleasure, 
Like the clouds and the sunbeams, unite. 

A Voice. 

Unite! so 



66 dream] B.; 'dreams' die Ausgaben. — 68 beam] B.; 
*beams' die Ausgaben. — 76 'desert' 1820 u. 1839. "~ 79 ^^ Spirits] 
B.; *the Spirits' die Ausgaben. — 80 'and gunbeams' 1820, 1839, F. 
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Panthea. 
See, where the Spirits of the human mind 
Wrapt in sweet sounds, like radiant veils, approach. 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We join the throng 

Of the dance and the song, 
By the whirlwind of gladness borne along; &s 

As the flying-fish leap 

From thelndian deep. 
And mix with the sea-birds, half asleep. 

Chorus of Hours. 
Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 
For sandals of lightning are on your feet, 90 

And your wings are soft and swift as thought, 
And your eyes are as love which is veiled not? 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We come from the mind 

Of human kind 
Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind, 95 

Now 'tis an ocean 

Of clear emotion, 
A heaven of serene and mighty motion. 

From that deep abyss 

Of wonder and bliss, "o 

Whose caverns are chrystal palaces; 

From those skiey towers 

Where Thought's crowned powers 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours! 

From the dim recesses «os 

Of woven caresses, 

82 like radiant] B.; 'as in bright' die Ausgaben. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. 7 
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Where lovers catch ye by your sliding tresses; 
From the azure isles, 
Where sweet Wisdom smiles, 

Delaying your ships with her syren wiles. "o 

From the temples high 

Of Man's ear and eye, 
Roofed over Sculpture and Poesy; 

From the murmurings 

Of the unsealed Springs ns 

Where Science bedews her Daedal wings. 

Years after years, 

Through blood, and tears. 
And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears; 

We waded and flew, "o 

And the islets were few 
Where the bud-blighted flowers of happiness grew. ' 

Our feet now, every pahn, 

Are sandalled with calm. 
And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm; "s 

And, beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

Chorus of Spirits and Hours. 

Then weave the web of the mystic measure; 
From the depths of the sky and the ends of the earth, 

Come, swift Spirits of might and of pleasure, n» 
Fill the dance and the music of mirth, 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 

To an ocean of splendour and harmony! 

107 sliding] 'loose' 1820, 1839, F. — 116 'his' 1820, 1839, F. 
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Chorus of Spirits. 

Our spoil is won, 135 

Our task is done, 
We are free to dive, or soar, or run; 

Beyond or around, 

Or wilhin the bound 
Which clips ihe world with darkness round. ho 

We'U pass the eyes 

Of the starry skies 
Into the hoar deep to colonize: 

Death, Chaos, and Night, 

From the sound of our flight, mj 

Shall flee, Uke mist from a tempest's might. 

And Earth, Air, and Light, 

And the Spirit of Might, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 

And Love, Thought, and Breath, »so 

The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 

And our singing shall build 

In the void's loose field 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; ijs 

We will take our plan 

From the new world of man, ' 
And our work shall be called the Promethean. 

Chorus of Hours. 
Break the dance, and scatter the song; 

Let some depart, and some remain. ««o 

Semichorus I. 
We, beyond heaven, are driven along: 



138 or] and 1820, 1839, F« 
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Semichorüs n. 
Us the enchantments of earth retain: 

Semichorüs I. 
Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free, 
With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea. 
And a heaven where yet heaven could never be. »«j 

Semichorüs II. 
Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright, 
Leading the Day and outspeeding the Night, 
With the powers of a world of perfect light. 

Semichorüs L 
We whirl, singing loud, round the gathering sphere, 
Till the trees, and the beasts, and the clouds appear i?» 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 

Semichorüs II. 
We encircle the Oceans and mountains of earth. 
And the happy forms of its death and birth, 
Change to the music of our sweet mirth. 

Chorus of Hoürs and Spirits. 
Break the dance, and scatter the song, 175 

Let some depart, and some remain, 
Wherever we fly we lead along 
In leashes, like starbeams, soft yet strong, 
The clouds that are heavy with love*s sweet rain. 

Panthea. 
Ha! they are gone! 

lONE. 

Yet feel you no delight »so 

From the past sweetness? 

172 ^ocean' 1820, 1839, P- — Nach 179 Bühnen Weisung : they 
depart B.; Überschrift 'Jone' statt Tanthea' B. 



ACT IV.] Prometheus Unbound. ioi 

Panthea. 

As the bare green hill 
When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 
Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To the unpavilioned sky! 

lONE. 

Even whilst we speak 
New notes arise. What is that awfiil souiid? »ss 

Panthea. 
'Tis the deep music of the rolling world 
Kindling within the strings of the waved air, ^' 
iEolian modulations. 

lONE. 

Listen too, 
How every pause is fiUed with under-notes, 
Clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening tones, 190 

Which pierce the sense, and live within the soul, 
As the sharp stars pierce winter's chrystal air 
And gaze upon themselves within the sea. 

Panthea. 
But see where through two openings in the forest 
Which hanging branches overcanopy, 195 

And where two runnels of a rivulet, 
Between the close moss violet-inwoven, ' 
Have made their path of melody, like sisters 
Who part with sighs that they may meet in smiles, 
Tuming their dear disunion to an isle 200 

Of lovely grief, a wood of sweet sad thoughts; 
Two visions of stränge radiance float upon 
The ocean-like enchantment of strong sound, 
Which flows intenser, keener, deeper yet 
Under the ground and through the windless air. «os 
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lONE. 

I See a chariot like that thinnest boat. 

In which the mother of the months is borae 

By ebbing light into her westem cave, 

When she upsprings from interlunar dreams, 

O'er which is curved an orblike canopy 210 

Of gentle darkness, and the hills and woods 

Distincdy seen through that dusk aery veil, 

Regard like shapes in an enchanter's glass; 

Its wheels are solid clouds, azure and gold. 

Such as the genii of the thunder-storm «15 

Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 

When the sun rushes under it; they roll 

And move and grow as with an inward wind; 

Within it sits a winged Infant, white 

Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, «» 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost, 

Its limbs gleam white, thro the wind-flowing folds 

Of its white rohe, woof of ethereal pearl. 

Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 

Scattered in strings; yet its two eyes are heavens 225 

Of liquid darkness, which the Deity 

Within seems pouring, as a storm is poured 

From jagged clouds, out of their arrowy lashes, 

Tempering the cold and radiant air around, 

With fire which is not brightness; in its hand »30 

It sways a quivering moon-beam, from whose point 

A guiding power directs the chariot's prow 

Over its wheeled clouds, which as they roll 

Over the grass, and flowers, and waves, wake sounds, 

Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew. 23$ 

208 'night' 1820, 1839, F. — 212 'airy' 1820, 1839 u- F. — 
225 'string' 1820; 'strings' 1839, ^^ ß- "" 230 which] B.; 'that' die 
Ausgaben. 




ACT IV.] Prometheus Unbou>ji>* 

PantHea. 
And from the other opening in the wood 
RusheSj with loud and whirlwind harmony, 
A spherCj which is as many thoasand spheres^ 
Solid as chrystalj yet through all its mass 
FI0W5 as through empty space^ mosic and light: ^40 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure^ white, and green, and golden, 
Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapeSj 
Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep^ hs 
Yet each inter-transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 
Upon a thousand sightless axles spinningj 
And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely^ slowly^ soletnnly roll on, ^s^ 

Kindling with miagled sounds^ and many tones 
Intelligible words and music wild — 
With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light; 'ss 

And the wild odonr of the forest flowers^ 
The music of the hving grass and air, 
The emerald light of leaf-entangled beams 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 
Seem kneaded into one aerial mass 260 

Which drowns the sense. Within the orb itself, 
Pillowed upon its alabaster arms, 
Like a child overwearied with sweet toil, 
On its own folded wings^ and wavy hair, 
The Spirit of the Earth is laid asleep, ^65 

And you can see its little lips are moving, 

:i42 'white, green' 1S20 u, 1S39; ^and' R., F., B. — 263 Xikr 
llV'overweaned'] B. ; Tike to^l ""o'erweaned^ die Ausgaben. 
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Amid the changing light of their own smiles, 
Like one who talks of what he loves in dream. 

loNE. 
*Tis only mocking the orb's harmony. 

Panthea. 
And from a star upon its forehead, shoot, 270 

Like swords of aznre fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 
Embleming heaven and earth united now, 
Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 
Which whirl as the orb whirls, swifter than thought, ^75 
Filling the abyss with sun-like lightenings, 
And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 
Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass, 
Make bare the secrets of the earth's deep heart; 
Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 280 

Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 
And cavems on chrystalline columns poised 
With vegetable silver overspread; 
Wells of unfathomed fire, and water Springs 
Whence the great sea, even as a child is fed, »sj 

Whose vapours clothe earth's monarch mountain-tops 
With kingly, ermine snow\ The beams flash on 
And make appear the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles; anchors, beaks of ships; 
Planksturned to marble; quivers, heims, and spears, 290 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of sc3^hed chariots, and the emblazonry 
Of trophies, Standards, and armorial beasts. 
Round which death laughed, sepulchred emblems 

274 *spoke' 1820; 'spokes' 1839, F., B. — 276 lightenings] B.; *light- 
nings' 1820, 1839, F.— 280 mines] B.; 'mine' 1820, i839,F.— 282 *pour- 
ed' 1820; 'poized' 1839; 'poised' F.,B. — 294 'emblems these' F.conj. 
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Of dead destruction, ruin within min! 29s 

The wrecks beside of many a city vast, 

Whose Population which the earth grew over 

Was mortal, but not human; see, they Ue 

Their monstrous works, and uncouth skeletons, 

Their statues, homes and fanes; prodigious shapes 300 

Huddled in grey annihilation, split, 

Jammed in the hard, black deep; and over these, 

The anatomies of unknown winged things, 

And fishes which were isles of living scale, 

And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 30s 

The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 

To which the tortuous strength of their last pangs 

Had crushed the iron crags; and over these 

The jagged alligator, and the might 

Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 310 

Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores, 

And weed-overgrown continents of earth, 

Increased and multiplied like summer worms 

On an abandoned corpse, tili the blue globe 

Wrapt deluge round it like a cloak, and they 31s 

Yelled, gaspt, and were abolished; or some God 

Whose throne was in a comet, past, and cried, 

Be not! And like my words they were no more. 

The Earth. 

The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness! 

The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 320 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 

Ha! Ha! the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 
And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 



315 'cloke' 1820, 1839, F.; 'cloak' B. 
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The Moox. 
Brother mioe, calm wanderer, 5*$ 

Happy globe of land and air, 
Some Spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 
Which penetrates my frozeD firame. 
And passes with the warmth of flame, 
With love, and odour, and deep melody 350 

Through me, through me! 

The Earth. 
Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains 

Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter. 

The oceans, and the desarts, and the abysses 53$ 
Of the deep air's unmeasured wildemesses, 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing after. 

They cry aloud as I do. Sceptred curse, 
Who all our green and azure nniverse 

Threatenedst to muffle roxmd with black destruction, 
sending 340 

A solid cloud to rain hot thunder-stones. 
And splinter and knead down my children*s bones, 

All I bring forth, to one void mass battering and blending. 

Until each crag-like tower, and storied column, 
Palace, and obelisk, and temple solemn, 34$ 

My imperial mountains crowned with cloud, and snow, 
and fire; 
My sea-like forests, every blade and blossom 
Which finds a grave or cradle on my bosom, 

Were stamped by thy strong hate into a lifeless mire. 



335 *deserts' 1820. — 336 'And' 1820, 1839, F.; 'OP B. - 
348 on] B.; *in' die Ausgaben. 
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How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk up 

By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup 35* 

Drained by a desart-troop, a little drop for all; 

And from beneath, around, within, above, 

Filling thy void annihilation, love 
Bursts in like light on caves cloven by the thunder-balL 

The Moon. 
The snow upon my lifeless mountains 3s^ 

Is loosened into living fountains, 
My solid oceans flow, and sing, and shine: 
A spirit from my heart bursts forth, 
It clothes with unexpected birth 360 

My cold bare bosom: Oh! it must be thine 
On mine, on mine! 

Gazing on thee I feel, I know 

Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow> 
And living shapes upon my bosom move: 36s 

Music is in the sea and air, 

Winged clouds soar here and there, 
Dark with the rain new buds are dreaming of : 
'Tis love, all love! 

The Earth. 
It interpenetrates my granite mass, 370 

Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass,. 

Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers; 

Upon the winds, among the clouds 'tis spread, 
It wakes a life in the forgotten dead, 

They breathe a spirit up from their obscurest bowers. 37s 



352 'desart' F. u. B.; 'desert-troop' 1820. - 355 'Burst' Druck- 
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And like a storm bursting its cloudy prison 
With thunder, and with whirlwind, has arisen 

Out of the lampless caves of imimagined being: 

With earthquake shock and swiftness making shiver 
Thought's stagnant chaos, unremoved for ever, 380 

Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-vanquished shadows, 
fleeing, 

Leave Man, who was a many sided mirror, 
Which could distort to many a shape of error, 

This true fair world of things, a sea reflecting love; 

Which over all his kind, as the sun's heaven 385 
Gliding o'er ocean, smooth, serene, and even, 

Darting from starry depths radiance and life, doth move 

Leave Man, even as a leprous child is left, 
Who foUows a sick beast to some warm cleft 

Of rocks, through which the might of heallng Springs is 
poured; 390 

Then when it wanders home with rosy smile, 
Unconscions, and its raother fears awhile 

It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child restored. 

Man, oh, not men! a chain of linked thought, 

Of love and might to be divided not, m 

CompelUng the elements with adamantine stress; 

As the sun mies, even with a tyrant*s gaze, 

The nnquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven's free wil- 
derness. 

Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 400 
Whose nature is its own divine control. 



379 'shook' B. nach Z.-Sch. - 387 'light' 1820, 1839; nife' 
B.; Punkt nach 'move' 1820, Komma 1839. 
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Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 

Familiär acts are beautiful thro love; 

Labour, and pain, and grief, in life's green grove 
Sport like tarne beasts, none knew how gentle they 
could be! 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights. 
And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 407 

A spirit ill to guide; but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose heim 

Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm,. 

Forcing life's wildest shores to own its sovereign sway. 

All things confess his strength. Through the cold 

mass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass; 
Bright threads whence mothers weave the rohes their 
children wear; 
Language is a perpetual orphic song, 415 

Ruling with Daedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which eise senseless and shape- 
less were. 

The lightning is his slave; heaven's utmost deep 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll on! 420 

The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 
Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I have none. 

The Moon. 
The shadow of white death hath past 
From my path in heaven at last, 42J 

411 ^sovereign' 1820, 1839, F-J 'sovereigns' (wahrscheinlich) 
B. u. in Garnetts Entwurf. — 416 Ruling] B.^ ebenso Garnett; 
^Which Rules' die Ausgaben. — 424 hath] B.; ^has' die Ausgaben. 
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A clinging shroud of solid frost and sleep; 

And through my newly-woven bowers, 

Wander happy paramours, 
Less mighly, but as mild as those who keep 

Thy vales more deep. 450 

The Barth. 
As the dissolving warmth of dawn may fold 
A half-unfrozen dew-globe, green, and gold. 

And chrystalline, tili it becomes a winged mist, 
And wanders up the vault of the blue day, 
Outlives the noon, and on the sun's last ray 43s 

Hangs o'er the sea, a fleece of fire and amethyst. 

The Moon. 
Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying 
Of thine own joy, and heaven's smile divine; 

All suns and constellations shower 440 

On thee a light, a life, a power 
Which doth array thy sphere; thou pourest thine 
On mine, on minel 

The Barth. 
I spin beneath my pyramid of night, 
Which points into the Heavens, dreaming delight, 44$ 
Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep; 

As a youth luUed in love-dreams, famtly sighing, 
Under the shadow of his beauty lying, 
Which round his rest a watch of light and warmth 

doth keep. 
The Moon. 
As in the soft and sweet eclipse, 45» 

When soul meets soul on lovers' lips, 

432 *infro2en' 1820, R.; 'unfrozen' 1839, P-» ^' 
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High hearts are calm, and brightest eyes are duU; 

So when thy shadow falls on me, 

Then am I mute and still, by thee 
Covered; of thy love, Orb most beautiful, 4js 

Füll, oh, too füll! 

Thou art speeding round the sun 

Brightest world of many a one; 

Green and azure sphere which shinest 

With a light which is divinest 460 

Among all the lamps of Heaven 

To whom life and light is given; 

I, thy chrystal paramour 

Borne beside thee by a power 

Like the polar Paradise, a^s 

Magnet-like of lovers' eyes; 

I, a most enamoured maiden 

Whose weak brain is overladen 

With the pleasure of her love, 

Maniac-like around thee move 470 

Gazing, an insatiate bride, 

On thy form from every side 

Like a Maenad, round the cup 

Which Agave lifted up 

In the weird Cadmaean forest. 47s 

Brother, wheresoe'er thou soarest 

I must hurry, whirl and follow 

Thro the Heavens wide and hoUow, 

Sheltered by the. warm embrace 

Of thy soul from hungry space, 480 

Drinking from thy sense and sight 

Beauty, majesty, and might, 

As a lover or a cameleon 



475 'wierd' 1820, B. — 476 'wheresoer' B. — 483 'or a ca- 
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Grows like what it gazes on — 

As a violet's gentle eye 48s 

Gazes on the azure sky 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds, 

As a grey and watery mist 

Glows like solid amethyst 
Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 490 

When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow. 

The Barth. 
And the weak day weeps 
That it should be so. 

Gentle moon, the voice of thy delight 49$ 
Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, bome the summer night, 

Thro' isles forever calm; 
Oh, Gentle moon, thy chrystal accents pierce 
The cavems of my pride's deep universe, soo 

Charming the tyger Joy, whose tramplings fierce 

Made wounds which need thy balm. 

Panthea. 

1 rise as from a bath of sparkling water, 
A bath of azure light, among dark rocks. 
Out of the stream of sound. 

lONE. 

Ah me! sweet sister, 
The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, so« 
And you pretend to rise out of its wave, 
Because your words fall like the clear, soft dew 
Shaken from a bathing wood-nymph's limbs and hair. 

484 'gazes on— '] B.; 'looks upon' die Ausgaben. — 485—494 
fehlen B.; 'The Earth' über 495. 
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Panthea. 
Peace! peace! A mighty Power, which is as darkness, 
Is rising out of Barth, and from the sky s»» 

Is showered like night, and from within the air 
Bursts, like eclipse which had been gathered up 
Into the pores of sunlight: the bright visions, 
Wherein the singing spirits rode and shone, s's 

Gleam like pale meteors thro' a watery mist. 

lONE. 

There is a sense of words upon mine ear. 

Panthea. 
An universal sound like words: Oh, list! 

Demogorgon. 
Thou, Earth, calm empire of a happy soul, 

Sphere of divinest shapes and harmonies, s^o 

Beautifiil orb! gathering as thou dost roll 

The love which paves thy path along the skies: 

The Earth. 
I hear: I am as a drop of dew that dies. 

Demogorgon. 
Thou, Moon, which gazest on the nightly Earth 

With wonder, as it gazes upon thee; 525 

Whilst each to men, and beasts, and the swift birth 

Of birds, is beauty, love, calm, harmony: 

The Moon. 
I hear: I am a leaf shaken by thee! 

516 'mist'] B.; 'night' 1820, 1839, F. — 528 Vor der Zeile 
fehlt *The Moon' B. 

Shelley^ Prometheas Unbound. 8 
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Demogorgon. 
Ye kings of suns and stars, Daemons and Gods, 

Ethereal Dominations, who possess 530 

Elysian, windless, fortunate abodes 

Beyond Heaven's constellated wilderness: 

A VoiCE from above. 
Our great Republic hears, we are blest, and bless. 

Demogorgon. 
Ye happy dead, whom beams of brightest verse 

Are clouds to hide, not colours to pourtray, S3s 
Whether your natura is that universe 

Which once ye saw and sufFered — 

A VoiCE from beneath. 

Or as they 
Whom we have left, we change and pass away. 

Demogorgon. 
Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 

From man's high mind even to the central stone ho 
Of sullen lead; from Heaven's star-fretted domes 

To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on: 

A CONFUSED VoiCE. 

We hear: thy words waken Oblivion. 

Demogorgon. 
Spirits, whose homes are flesh: ye beasts and birds, 

Ye Worms, and fish; ye living leaves and buds; $4s 
Lightning and wind; and ye untameable herds, 

Meteors and mists, which feed air's solitudes: 



535 'portray' 1839. — 547 which feed] B. ; ^hrong' die 
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A VoiCE. 
Thy voice to us is wind among still woods. 

Demogorgon. 
Man, who wert once a despot and a slave; 

A dupe or a deceiver; a decay; sso 

A traveller from the cradle to the grave 

Through the (}ina night of this immortal day: 

All. 
Speak: thy strong words may never pass away. 

Demogorgon. 
This is the day, which down the void abysm 
At the Earth-born's spell yawns for Heaven's des- 

pOtism, 555 

And Conquest is dragged captive thro' the deep: 
Love, from its awful home of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 

Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, Springs 560 

And folds over the world its healing wings. 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 

Which bars the pit over Destruction's strength; 
/ And if, with infirm band, Etemity, 5^5 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with bis length; 
These are the spells by which to re-assume 
An empire o'er that disentangled doom. 

550 'or'] B.; *and' 1820, 1839, F. — 554 'This the' 1839; 
'This is' 1820, F., B. — 557 home] B.; 'throne' die Ausgaben. — 
559 'dead' 1820, F.; 'dread' 1839, R., B. — 569 that] B.; 'the' die 
Ausgaben. 



ii6 Prometheus Unbound. [activ. 

To sufFer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 570 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love, and bear; to hope tili Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 57s 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

575 'flauer' 1820; 'faulter' 1839, F.; 'falter' B. 
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Cancelled and Uncancelled Passages from the 
B.-Mss. of 

PROMETHEUS UNBOÜND. 



Gestrichen nach I, 37: 

Where thou descendst each night with open eyes 
In torture, for a tyrant seldom sleeps, 
Thou never; 

Getilgt nach I, 195 : 

Which thou henceforth an doomed to interweave 

[Statt I, 253 ursprünglich: 

Listen, and though ye weep, rejoicing know 
That our streng curse cannot be unfiilfilld;] 

Randnote Shelleys zu I, 349: 

The contrast would have been completer if the sentiment 
had been transposed: but wherefore sacrifize the philosophical 
truth, that love however monstrous in its expression is still 
less worthy of honor^ than hatred . . perhaps in whatever . . 

Gestrichen nach I, 382: 

I placed it in his choice to be 
The crown, or trampled refuse of the world 
With but one law itself a glorions boon — 
I gave — 

[gegenüber: 

To be the Sun of gladness to all Life 
To be the Sun of joy to the dark world] 

* honor] horror Locock. 



ii8 Prometheus Unbouxd. 

Gestrichen nach I, 707: 

Second Spirtt 

I leaped on the wings of the Earth-star damp 

As it rose on the steam of a slaughtered camp — 

The sleeping newt heard not our tramp 

As Swift as the wing * of fire may pass — 

We threaded the points of long thick grass 

Which hide the green pools of the morass 

But shook a water-serpents couch 

In a cleft skull, of many such 

The widest; at the meteors touch 

The snake dld seem to see in dream 

Thrones & dungeons overthrown 

Visions how unlike his own .... 

'Twas the hope the phrophecy 

Which begins & ends in thee 
Getilgt nach II, i, iio: 

Lift up thine eyes Panthea — they pierce — they bum! 
Panthea 
Alas I am consumed — I melt away 
The fire is in my hean — 

ASIA 

Thine eyes bum bum! — 
Hide them within thine hair 
Panthea 

O quench thy lips 
I sink I perish 
AsiA 

Shelter me now — they bum 
It is his spirit in their orbs . . my life 
Is ebbing fast — I cannot speak — 

Panthea 

Rest, rest! 

Sleep death annihilation pain! aught eise 

Gestrichen II, 4, zwischen V. 27 u. 28: 

Or looks wliich teil that while the lips are calm 

And the eyes cold, the spirit weeps within 

Tears like the sanguine sweat of agony;^ 

^ wing] wings L. 

' L. macht auf die Parallelstelle The Cenci I, i, iii auf- 
merksam. 
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Un gestrichene Stelle nach II, 5, 71 : 
AsiA 
You Said that Spirits spoke, but it was thee 
Sweet sister, for even now thy curved ups 
Tremble as if the sound were dying there 

Not dead 

Panthea 

Alas it was Prometheus spoke 
Within me, and I know it must be so 
I mixed my own weak nature with his love 
And 

And my thoughts 
Are like the raany forests of a vale 
Through which the might of whirlwind & of rain 
Had passed they rest rest through the evening light 
As mine do now in thy beloved smile. 

Nach III, 4, 77 gestrichen: 

Like an old garment soiled and overworn. 
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Anmerkungen. 



Das Motto auf dem Titelblatt: «Audisne haec, Amphiarae, sub 
terram abdite ?» findet sich (nach R.) in Ciceros Tuscul. Disp. II, 60 
aus den Epigoni eines unbekannten Autors. 

Preface. 

Seite VII, Zeile 6 v. u.: «a passion for reforming the world» 
nach R. aus Forsyth*s Principles of Moral Science. 

Seite VIII, Zeile 2 v. u. Z.-Sch. nach B.: Mit 'eflforts' schloß 
die Vorrede zuerst; denn der letzte Satz von hier an zeigt andere 
Feder und Tinte. 

Dramatis Personae. 

In B. fehlen hier Demogorgon, Ocean, Apollo und The Spirit 
of the MooN, woraus Schlüsse auf die Entstehungszeit des Ms. und 
auf spätere Einfügung von Szenen möglich sind. Auch ist The 
Spirits of the Hours (wohl weil nur im 4. Akt auftretend) erst 
nachträglich hineingeschrieben. 

Act I. 

Bezügl. der Szenerie nach Shelleys Auffassung, vergl. dessen 
Schilderung in Marys Tagebuch, vom Abstieg von Les fichelles nach 
Chamb^ry Ende März 1818: "The scene is like that described in the 
Prom. of Aeschylus. Vast rifts and cavems in the graint precipices, 
wintry mountains with ice and snow above; the loud sound of 
unseen waters within the cavems, and walls of toppling rocks, only 
to be scaled by the winged chariot of the ocean nymphs." 

Vers 9. eyeless in hate. Als Apposition zu thou im nächsten 
Verse zu betrachten. 

V. 23. Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 

cf. Aesch. Prom. 98—99: 

<p€0, (peO, TÖ irapöv tö t' direpxöiuievov 
irf^iuia arevdxiw. 

V. 25—29 vergl. mit Aesch. Prom. V. 88 — 92: 
öü biO(; a{öi?|p Kai Tox^Ttrepoi irvoai 

1T0Ta|LlÜ&V T€ W(\^OX irOVTllJÜV T€ KUfüldtlUV 
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dv/|piöibiov f4.\aa\m iramuifjTÖp re y?\, 
Kai Tdv iravöirrnv kOkXov i\\iov kolKüj , 
tbeaOe n' oTa irpö? Oeübv ndcxiu Oeö?. 

V. 48. Their wingless, crawling hours. cf. II, i, 16. 

V. 74 ff. cf. Manfred, Akt I, Fourth Spirit. 

V. 126. charioteer. Einer der Lieblingsapparate Shelleys, der 
chariot, findet sich in unserer Dichtung noch I, 333. II, 4, 93; 130, 
132, 143, 156. III, I, 50; 4, II. IV, 56,206. Die Vorbilder sind 
vereinzelt schon bei Plato zu finden, wahrscheinlich auch in den 
Märchenpoesien Southeys mit Stoffen aus dem Orient. 

V. 137. And love. Nach Shelleys Usus als die 2. Pers. zu be- 
trachten = lov'st. Oder: and love (is moving near)? Doch wohl 
weniger anzunehmen. F. sieht keinen Grund zu Konjekturen ; für ihn 
ist die Stelle: that thou art moving near and (I) love. R. ist mit 
dieser Erklärung unzufrieden und auch mit lov'st. Eine andere 
Emendation bezeichnet er selbst als zu ven\'egen: ^And Jove'. Swin- 
burne versteht die Stelle immer so : thou art mo\dng near and dost 
love (me). Nach ihm findet schon Landor bei Shelley: "Thou 
lovest, but ne'er knew" (Ode to the Skylark). Swinbume erwähnt 
dabei auch Landors Mahnung an die Kritiker mit Bezug auf Milton : 
*'It is safer and more reverential to correct the punctuation of a 
great poet than his slightest word." 

V. 172 ff. cf. Laon and Cythna, Canto VI am Ende u. X, 20 ff. 

V. 192. The Magus Zoroaster. Vergl. Shelleys eigene Vision 
im Juli 1882, anscheinend durch eine Stelle in Calderons «El Embo- 
zado, ö El Encapotado» hervorgerufen. 

V. 2X2. Hades or Typhon, cf. Lucan IV, 595 Thyphon or 
Tityos. 

V. 262 ff. Scudder hebt die Ähnlichkeit der ersten und eines 
Teiles der zweiten Strophe, die den Fluch enthalten, mit Aesch. 
Prom. V. 989—996 hervor. Ebenso die letzte Strophe V. 292 ff. 
mit Aesch. V. 915— 919, den Sturz Jupiters schildernd. 

V. 292 ff. Bei dieser Stelle, die Gegenstand mancher Contro- 
versen gewesen ist, beachte man die Erklärung bei F. und die Inter- 
punktion bei R., gegen die sich Swinebume ziemlich scharf äußert. 
Durch die Zeichensetzung in B. wird auch hier die Sache klarer. 
Aus den Noten R.s ist zu erwähnen: "The general idea is: Behold- 
ing both good infinite as is the universe, and beholding also thy- 
self and thy self-torturing solitude." Das trifft wohl sicherer den 
Sinn als folgende Umschreibung: "Beholding good infinite both as 
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is the universe, and as art thou, and as is thy self-torturing soli- 
tude." Swinburne zitiert zu der Stelle aus Persius: 
Virtutem videant intabescantque relictä. 
V. 325. Jove's world-wandering herald, cf. Aeschylus 941 ver- 
ächtlich: TÖvbe t6v Aiö? Tpöxiv, 

V. 331. Jove's tempest- Walking hounds, eine analoge Bildung 
zu V. 34: Heaven*s winged hound nach Aeschyl. V. 1022: irTrjvö? 
kOujv ba(poiv6^. 

V. 345. the streams of fire and wail: Anspielung auf Phlege- 
thon und Cocytus (M. Blind). 

V. 346 f. die Furien : Gorgon, Aesch. Prom. 799, femer Milton, 
Par. Lost II, 628 : 

"Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire." 
Auch Lucan ist hier zu vergleichen, siehe z. B. VI, 746 — 747. 
V. 353. To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 

I come. 
Nach Kroder direkte Entlehnung aus Sophocl. 
Antig. 276: 

TTdpeijuii b' ÄKwv oöx ^Koöaiv, oib' öti. 
Darauf zitiert aber derselbe als Parallele v. 19 von Aeschyl. 
Gefesseh. Prometh., eine Stelle, die Shelley wohl näher lag. Vergl. 
die Übersetzung Zupitzas: «Höchst ungern komme ich zu dir, der 
du mich ungern siehst» oder die poetische Kroders: 
«Zu dir Unwilligem zwiefach unwillig 
Komm' ich hieher.» 
Ungenauer die ital. Übertragung von 1853: 

Malgrado mio, molto malgrado. 
V. 356 u. 428 cf. Prom. Aeschyl. V. 288: 
Tai? aaiq hi rOxaiq, taOi, auva\TU). 
V. 371 — 373 cf Prom. Aeschyl. V. 947—948: 

irarrip ävwt^ a' oüOTiva<; Kojjnrei? to^Mo^? 
ai)häy, irpö? Jjv dKeivoi; iKTiimex KpdTouq. 
V. 441—442. Nach Swinburne ist hollow nicht auf wings, 
sondern auf Furies zu beziehen: er zitiert dazu: 

quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris. 
V. 513 — 514. Italienisch nach 1853: 
E d'Averno i piü rinchiusi 
Arcan reslino dischiusi 

AI maniaco che delira; oder nach Rapisardi (1897): 
Gli sfatati recessi infernali 
Abbia il vulgo che trema e delira. 
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V. 618—619. Durch B. ist die richtige Lesart mit ravine sicher 
erwiesen; 1853 überträgt noch 

In ogni core umano 
11 terror sopravvive alle ferite 

Che vi squarciö; indes Rapisardi schon das Richtige 
trifft : 

Sopravvive in ogni umano 
Petto il terrore al ricolmato abisso. 
V. 638—640. cf. Aesch. Prom. 752—754: 

?l buairexiöq Äv toO^ d|uioO^ ädXouq cp^poK;, 
ÖTip öaveiv \xiyf danv oö ireirpiüiüidvov 
aÖTT] Y^P ^v Äv irriiLidTUJV diraXXdTTi. 
V. 707. Which begins and ends in thee, d. h. nach R. "in the 
powers and Constitution of the human mind". 

V. 712. R. setzt nach Between, — = the storm did flee be- 
tween or through the arch of — the rainbow. Außerdem gibt er 
die Konjektur bestrewn, die aber belanglos ist. Vergl. die Erklärung 
bei F. 

V. 771. Turned. Shelley braucht auch sonst die 2. Pers. Sing, 
in der Form der i. u. 3.; vergl. bes. Skylark 80: "Thou lovest; 
but viii'Qv knew love's sat satiety" wozu Forman Epipsych. 368—369 
zitiert; auch Prom. III, 3, 27 liest das Ms. thou shall. (Schick.) 

Act IL 

I, V. 21 ff. 'it gleams again': cf. Versione ital. 1853: 
Poi brilla ancora e mentre fuggon Tonde, 
Nel pallid' aer dissolvesi la massa 
Delle intrecciate fiammeggianti nubi — 
Rapisardi : 

ora un soave 
Chiaror ne invia e, tra' vapori, come 
L'onda si spiana, e in fila ignee Tintesta 
Nuvoletta a la scialba aria si sfiocca. 
Wickenburg; 

Da glitzt es wieder, weil die Wellen sich 
Geglättet und das brennende Gewebe 
Der Wolken sich in bleiche Luft gelöst. 
I, V. soff. R. erklärt: "Yet not exactly as now; for now I 
find myself, in dreara, conversing with thee; and being last night 
thus in converse with thee, I had a sleep troubled and yet sweet, 
whereas my waking hours are too füll of care and pain." 
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I, V. 71 fF. Vergl. die ähnliche Vision in Alastor V. i5ofF. 

I, V. 165. Das von R. angegriffene around, für das er among 
oder amid setzen möchte, wird von Woodberry als ganz gutes 
Englisch (meaning in the neighbourhood of) bezeichnet; auch F. 
verteidigt die Präpos. und sagt, es sei ein Geist zu denken, an Cha- 
rakter ähnlich dem von Earth 1, 658—661 geschilderten. 

II, V. 38. lake-surrounded flute. An diesem viel umstrittenen. 
Ausdruck findet F. keine Schwierigkeit, "which of course has refer- 
«nce to the proverbial sweetness acquired by the sound of the flute 
in passing across still water." R. fand keinen Sinn in dem Aus- 
«druck, so daß ein Freund die emendation lake-resounded vorschlug 
Wickenburg übersieht den Ausdruck, Richter farblos: 

«Wie Flöten auf dem See». 
II, V. 58 ff. Sanfelice: E cosi fluttuano sulla loro via, sino a 
che alto e gagliardo, eppur gradito, l'uragano di suono viene sos- 
pinto lungi, trascinato via, a furia; mentr'essi gli sfuggono dietro, 
le sue onde, addossandosi, gli incontrano, e li portano alla fatale 
montagna come nubi per la cedevole aria. 
Wickenburg : 

Bis süß und doch mit mächtigem Klingen 
Tonstürme durch die Lüfte dringen 
Im Wirbelbraus und wie sie fliehn 
Vereinen, die sie erst durchzogen, 
Schnell hinter i"hnen sieh die Wogen, 
Sie nach dem Zauberberg zu tragen, 
Gleich Wolken, die die Lüfte jagen. 
H, V. 62. fatal mountain. Scudder: «probably that to which 
Panthea and Asia are advancing, and where we find them at the 
beginning of the next scene.» 

II, V. 89 ff. Kroder weist als Quelle hierfür Virgils 6. Idylle 
nach, «zu deren Beginn zwei junge Satyrn und eine Najade den 
Silen in weinschwerem Schlummer vorfinden, ihn sogleich an- 
fallen und in Blumenfesseln legen; denn oftmals hatte er ihnen 
Liederchen vorzusingen gelobt und sein Wort gebrochen (nam saepe 
spe carminis ambo luserat)». So enthalten unsere englischen Verse 
«eine Miniatur-Inhaltsangabe der nächsten 12 Virgilschen Zeilen». 

II, V. 90. thwari Silenus, nach F. ein seltenes Wort (Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton) ; bei den beiden letzteren bedeutet es wörtlich : Irans- 
verse; bei Shakespeare morally perverse, "a cross-grained crooked temper." 

III, V. 54 ff. Vida Scudder: "This descent of Asia recalls 
Faust's descent to the Mothers, in the second part of Faust." 
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III, V. 93. R. bemerkt = "Attempt not to overcome thine 
own weakness which makes thee passive in our hands." 

IV. Nach Kroder müssen AsiAS Fragen nach Verkörperung, 
Berechtigung und Frist des Weltregiments aus einigen inhahlich 
nahe verwandten Unterhahungen herausgewachsen sein, deren bei 
Aeschylos Prom. sowohl der Chorführer (V. 515: Tiq oöv dvdYKric 
^ariv otoKÖaTpo<po?; u.s.f.) als die rastlose Wandlerin Jo V. 757 f. 
mit dem Titanen pflegen. 

IV, V. 12—15. R« setzt at für when; nach seiner Meinung fehlt 
eine ganze Verszeile; er erklärt den Sinn durch Einsetzung von "is 
feit or heard again" nach alone. Auch Swinbume ist der Ansicht, 
daß nach V. 14 eine ganze Zeile fehlt, fugt aber hinzu, daß der 
Dichter vielleicht die Lücke im Sinne und nach der Grammatik gar 
nicht merkte. Woodberry bemerkt nur: "The difficulty is caused 
by a rapid change of construction, the sense being entirely clear." 

IV, V. 32—100 benützt Sh. die Prometheus-Sage bei Aesch. 
V. 107— III, 199-236, 439-471, 478—506. 

IV, V. 61. Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth cf. Milton, Comus 
675 und 6^6; beiden aber sind gemeinsame Qjtiellen die alten 
Klassiker. 

IV, V. 83 ff. Swinbume: "Women with child gazing on statues 
(say the Venus of Melos) bring forth children like them — children 
whose features reflect the passion of the gaze and perfection of the 
sculptured beauty; men, seeing, are consumed with love; ^perish^ 
meaning simply deperire" Sanfelice: E qualche madre, mirando, 
bevve Tamore, che gli uomini vedono riflesso nella lor razza, ecco 
e perire. 

Rapisardi: Miravano le madri, e la bellezza 

Di quei corpi bevendo avide, in seno 
L'accogliean si, che riprodotta e viva 
L'uom poi la vide attonito nei figli. 
1853: Vider le madri e bevvero Tamore 

Che morendo gli uman lascian scolpito 
Nella loro stirpe. 
IV, 85. — the hidden power of herbs and Springs, 

And Disease drank and slept; vergl. hierzu Aesch. 
Prom. V. 481: 

TTpiv t' ^T^w acpiaiv 
Ibeila Kpdaei? fiirfujv dxeaiüidTiJüv, 
a\<; Td? dfidaa? dEafüiövovTai vöaouq. 
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Bei Shelleys Vorliebe för die Geheimnisse der Pflanzenwelt 
vergl. hierzu auch Lucan IX, 916 mit den heilkräftigen Kräutern der 
Psyller gegen Schlangenbisse. 

IV, V. 132 fF. Vergl. hierzu die gleichen Motive in "The 
Triumph of life" und Shelleys Vorbilder hierzu. 

IV, V. 136. the wind of their own speed, Vergl. hierzu in 
einem Brief Shelleys an Peacock das gleiche Bild: "whose hair 
floats on the wind of their own speed." 

IV, V. 170. Typhoon, cf. Aesch. Prom. 354. TucpOüva OoOpov. 

V, V. 52. In those looks. Man wollte hier auch locks lesen, 
was aber von Gamett schon mit dem Hinweis erledigt wurde, daß 
**in an Italian prose translation made by Shelley himself the dis- 
puted word is rendered sguardi," Was unter "mazes of looks*' zu 
verstehen, erklärt derselbe mit Hinweis auf II, i, 114 — 117. 

V, V. 90—95. Vergl. zu dieser Schilderung den Schluß von 
Laon and Cythna. 

V, V. 72 ff. Vergl. zu dem berühmten Hymnus Asias die Vers- 
übertragungen von 1853 ^"^ von Rapisardi ins Italienische: 

1853: 
L*anima mia somiglia un' incantata 
Barca che ondeggia quäl dormente cigno 
Suir onde chiare del tuo dolce canto. 
II tuo spirto quäl angelo si posa 
AI timon del vascello e lo dirige 
Mentre in piena armonia cantanoi venti. 
Par ch'esso scorra etemamente in seno 
Di tortuoso fiume, in mezzo ai monti, 
Alle selve, agli abissi, a un paradiso 
Di solitudin, finch^ ad uom simile 
Vinto dal sonno, io sono al mar portata 
E quivi nuoto sotto, intorno, in mezzo 
A un oceano d'infinito suono, etc. etc. 

[Opere die Mario Rapisardi | Ordinate e corrette da esso | vo- 
lume V I . Le Odi di Orazio. L'Empedocle. II Prometeo di Sh. 
Catania, N. Giannotta, ed. 1807. 
la ed. Palermo, Pedone Lauriel. 1892.] 

Rapisardi I.: 
6 un magico batel Tanima mia, 
Che quäl cigno dormente. 
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Cullasi dolcemente 

Su l'onda argentea della tua canzone. 

L'anima tua, com' angelo, 

Siede intenta al timone, 

E la governa all* aure. 

Che suonano d'eterea melodia. 

Voga il battello ognor, voga sul lento 

Fiume, tra boschi ed erti 

Monti et abissi aperti 

In una solitudine dvina; 

Finch^ in un sonno magico 

Giü per Tondosa china 

10 son tratta all' oceano 

Che cupo ondeggia e mormoreggia al vento. 

Erge intanto le penne il tuo sovrano 

Spirito ai regni cheti 

Dell' armonia, che lieti 

Suonan dell' aure a cui tu fidi il volo. 

Astro non b che illumini 

11 sentier nostro; e solo 
Attratti dal melodico 

Fascino veleggiam lontan lontano. 

Cosi d'Eliso all' odorata riva, 

A un' isoletta ignota, 

Bellissimo pilota, 

Tu guidi il navicel del mio desio: 

La dove Amore fe Paria 

Che si respira, il Dio, 

Che l'onde empiendo e l'aure, 

La terra e il cielo in un concento avviva. 

Rapisardi IL: 
Della Vecchiezza i freddi antri; il mar bieco 
Deir etä piü gagliarda, 
La lieve onda bugiarda 
Di Giovinezza abbiamo insiem varcato; 
Or deir Infanzia i vitrei 
Golfi, a un dl piü beato, 
Alle fantasme fulgide 
Fra la Morte e il Natal, trasvolo io teco. 



12S A r.,mgri uii gcjL. 

Di omri pcrgolati ccco cq rrTLftrrr 

Para£so cd ameni 

Florikfi 2a£n\iem 

Fra cm bcata sothndin Ter«ie; 

In an Talma a perde. 
£ qaalcosa a ce simzie 
Che xl mar canu ancoiiio sim ecte. 

Act III. 

L Axxch bei <fieser Szene weise Kroder mit ziemHcher Sicher- 
heit TT?-rh. daij Emkleidunf cnd einzehie Zuge eine Ennnenm^ 
Shelie^-s an den Eingang Ton Tnkians cTragisdiem Japirer» sind. 

I, V. 36. TTieös biigiit image of eterraty', eine Tochter des 
Okeanos wie Asia, ihr Gegenstück, ist <fie Brzct Jupitess» aber gegen 
ihren Willen. Sie ist der T jpos des (älvhcn Ideals oder wie Tod> 
hnnter sagt: ''She is gloiy.*' 

I, V. 40. the Xonxiifian seps. Die Paralldstdie. zoerst von 
Swinbnme nachgewiesen, findet sich Locan, PharsaL IX, 765 — jSS, 
wo der Körper des Soldaten Sabelhis sich din-cfa den Biß einer 
kleinen Schlange ganz zersetzt and flüssig wird. 

I, V. 48. gridiug, nach F. bei Spenser and Müton für: cot er 
pierce throogh. cL Farad. Lost VI, 529: The griding sword. 
F. zitiert lüerzn eine Stelle aas Brownings Sordello, der das Wort 
wieder gebrandit: '^his own sword's griding screech."^ 

I, V. 72. a Tolture and a snake. Vergl. zu diesem Lieblings- 
bilde des Dichters Laon and Cythna I, 6 — 14. 

II, V. 26. the light-laden moon. Vergl. luerza Lines on the 
Eoganean Hills, 320 — 326. 

III, V. 42 a. 43. Enna and Himera Städte in Siziüen; nahe 
bei Enna ist das Tal, in dem Fersephone yon Dis in die Unterwelt 
entführt wurde. 

III, V. 57. The wandering voices etc. Sanfelice: Le voci 
erranti e le ombre di tutto dö che Tuomo dee divenire; von Richter 
erklärt: «Das schwache Abbild, die Vorahnung, die Vorläufer dessen, 
was das goldne Zdtalter aus dem Menschen machen wird». 

III, V. 70. the mystic shell. Unzweifelhaft eine Anspielung 
auf Shellej-s Wappen und so auf ihn sdbst. "Sir Guyon de Shelley, 
one of the most famous of the Paladins, carried about ^*ith him 
three conches . . . Wlien he made the third conch, the golden one, 
vocal, the law of God was immediatdy exalted, and the law of 
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the devil annulled and abrogated wherever the potent sound 
reached." (Hogg.) 

III, V. 148. torch-bearer. Richter zitiert nach Bacon, The 
Wisdom of the Ancients, eine Stelle aus Kap. 26: Prometheus or 
the State of Man, nach der bei gewissen Völkern zu Ehren des 
Prometheus Spiele von Fackelträgern eingeführt waren, und die hier 
Shelley im Sinn gehabt haben soll. 

III, V. 1 54. Nysa, Maenad-haunted mountain. cf. Lucan, 1,6$: 
«Bacchumque auertere Nysa» und Pharsal. VIII, 227: Nysaeus 
Hydaspes. 

III, V. 169—176. Dazu Schick: «Der Dichter verrät hier in der 
Handschrift seine Quelle; der Stelle gegenüber steht: The beginning 
of Piatos Republic. Sh. denkt natürlich an die Worte der TToXiTcia: 
'Apd ye, f\ b' 8?, oöb' tare öxi XainTid? ILarai npöq dairdpav d<p' 
xrniwv tQ öeijj ; 'Aq) i'inrujv ; f)v b' ifd) ' xaivöv y€ toOto. Aainirdbia 
?XovT€? biabdjaouaiv dXX/|\oi? d|üiiXXdj|üi€voi toi? Vinroi?; usw.» Schick 
verweist dazu auch auf das oben zitierte Kapitel aus Bacon. 

IV, V. 6. ihe delicate spirit. Dieser Geist wurde mit Goethes 
Euphorion in Faust II verglichen. "Childish at first, he grows into 
swift maturity of intelligence and love by the end of Act IV." 
(V. Scudder.) 

IV, V. 19. dipsas. cf. Lucan IX, 718 ff. Die "torrida dipsas" 
und die fürchterliche Wirkung ihres Bisses am Fahnenträger Aulus. 
IV, V. 80. two azure halcyons. Die Eisvögel ein Symbol un- 
zertrennlicher Liebe und Treue nach der Mythe von Keyx und 
Halkyone von Trachin; vergl. Ovid, Met. II, 410. (Richter.) 

IV, V. 90 — 91. Nach Kroder eine Erinnerung aus Lukians 12. 
Göttergespräch : 

'H dö^XcK; ai), (b nfjTcp, aiiT^ luriKdri dpäv 
|LifjT€ (JO toO "ApeiJü? |bif|T€ ^Keivov aoö; und die Er- 
widerung: 

^Qq beivö? ei Kai xpare^ dirdvTiwv. 

IV, V. HO. vegetable fire. «Gemeint sind die Pflanzen, die 
leuchten und glühen, als wären sie aus vegetabilischem Feuer ge- 
bildet». (Richter.) Seybt: «Feuerätherblumen». 

IV, V. 119. amphisbaenic snake. cf. Laov and Cythna. VIII, 
V. 21: Amphisbaena. Vgl. hierzu Lucan, Pharsal. IX, 719. Die 
Schilderung Lucans hat auf Dante Eindruck gemacht, vgl. Inferno 
XXIV, 82 — 90. Den Nachweis Lucans als Vorlage für dipsas und 
amphisbaena hat zuerst Prof J. B. Mayor erbracht. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unboand. 9 
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rV, V. i64fF. «Die Throne, Altäre und Gefängnisse der Ver- 
gangenheit waren jetzt wie jene barbarischen, auf Obelisken ein- 
gehauenen Figuren, die den Verfall späterer von ihren Eroberern 
aufgeführten Bauten überdauern; Gräber und Gefangnisse, die von 
den Königen einer neueren EJynastie erbaut sind als das Geschlecht, 
welches sie errichtet hatte; diese sehen sie um sich vermodern, die 
seit ihrer Herstellung gebaut sind zu Ehren der Religion und des. 
Ruhmes vergangener Könige und Priester, und werden selbst jetzt 
nur als Wunder angestaunt. ... Ich fürchte, die Stelle muß mehr, 
oder weniger in Verwirrung gelassen werden, da die Periode zwischen 
den zwei Hauptverben (which look forth . . . and are now) zu lang 
ist.» (Swinbume.) Dieser betrachtet imaged als Partizip, während 
R. und F. es als Aorist (did image) ansehen; R. fängt nach ^^moul- 
dering round*' eine neue Periode an. Vgl. noch Woodberry: "The 
erablems of Power and Faith stand in the new world unregarded 
and mouldering memorials of a dead past, just as the Egyptian 
monuments imaged to a later time than their own a vanished mo- 
narchy and religion ; the fact that these monuments survived the new 
race and last into our still later time is an unnecessary and sub- 
ordinate incident inserted because it appealed to Shelley's Imagination". 

IV, V. 194. but man. Nach F. ist hut im gewöhnlichen Sinne 
von only, merely zu verstehen. Die Schwierigkeiten der Erklärung 
sind durch die Interpunktion von B., welche R. im großen und 
ganzen erraten hatte, beseitigt. Vgl. Sanfelice: «L'uomo rimane, 
senza scettro, libero, incircoscritto, ma uomo; equale, senza classi, 
senza tribü, senza nazioni, libero da terrore, culto e gradi, r^ di se 
stesso; giusto, gentile, saggio; ma uomo. Senza passioni? no; ma 
libero della colpa e della pena». 

Act IV. 

V. 54. gladness. R. schlägt hierfür madness vor und verweist 
auf IV, 319—320 und Ode to the Skylark Str. 21. 

V. 116. Daedal wings. Ein beliebtes Epitheton Shelleys: cf. 
III, I, 26; IV, 416. 

V. 135—140 zeigt deutliche Anklänge an Milton, Comus 10 12 
bis 1017. 

V. 208 ebbing light. "Mr. Thomson points out that the epithet 
is incorrectly used, and compares the correct use in III, 2, iii. 
Cf. The Triumph of Life, 79—84." (Scudder.) Die Emendation 
light für das falsche night der früheren Ausgaben veranlaßte 
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C. D. Locock zu einer Prüfung der B. Mss., woraus dann sein Buch 
An Examination of the Shelly Mss. in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford 1903, hervorging. 

V. 281. Valueless stones. Sehsamer Gebrauch des Wortes mit 
dem Suffix -kss] gewöhnlich bedeutet es: of no value; hier bei 
Shelley: «of such great value that it cannot be calculated». 

V. 306 u. 308. R. beanstandet die beiden iron crags und hält 

sie für ein Versehen des Dichters, während F. sie ansieht als *'a 

forcible repetition arising from the necessity of the thought expressed". 

V. 310. behemoth. Biblisches Riesentier nach Hiob 40, 10 

und 15. 

V. 439 ff. Scudder fuhrt die Stelle als Beweis dafür an, wie Sh. 
einen bestimmten wissenschaftlichen Begriff hernimmt und ihn durch 
die wirksame vergeistigende Berührung der Phantasie belebt; hier 
die kleine Biographie eines Tautropfens; vgl. IV, 476. 

V. 457. Thou art speeding. "This is the most wonderful in- 
stance of that use of scientific fact for imaginative purposes which 
makes the treatment of nature in this act startling in its modemness." 
(Scudder.) 

V. 476 fr. Hier wird nach Scudder die Stärke der Schwerkraft 
in rührende Ausdrücke übertragen, dargestellt. 

V. 483. cameleon. Eine von Shelleys Lieblingsfiguren, die 
sich nach der Sage von Licht und Luft nährt und für ihn daher das 
symbolische Tier des Dichters ist. 

V. 491 — 494 werden von R. dem «Moon» zugeteilt, wozu er 
auch noch Bd. II, 533 seiner Ausgabe folgende Variation von 490 ff. 
als Rede des Moon, gibt: 

Over the westem mountain it enfolds, 
When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow; 
As a strain of sweetest sound 
Wraps itself the wind around 
Until the voiceless wind be music too; 
As aught dark, vain, and duU, 
Basking in what is beautiful, 
Is füll of light and love. 
Swimbume stimmt ihm endgültig, obwohl zuerst anderer An- 
sicht, auch bei: ". . . there seems füll reason to attribute this pro- 
bable misprint to a misreading of the Interpolation of these two 
lines in the Ms. of Shelley." F. (Note zu pag. 258 ff.) widerlegt 
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sie ausfuhrlich; daß V. 485—494 erst später eingesetzt wurden, geht 
aus B. hervor, wo diese Verse fehlen und The Earth als Über- 
schrift von V. 495 : O Gentle moon, steht. 

V. 534 ff. Ye happy dead, etc. nach Richter wörtlich: «Die 
Strahlen glänzendster Dichtung sind für die Toten wie eine ver- 
hüllende Wolke, ein geheimnisvoller, dämpfender und verklärender 
Schleier. Sie geben kein grelles, der Wirklichkeit entsprechendes 
Abbild von ihnen». Sanfelice: Voi, felici morti, ai quali i raggi del 
piü fiilgido canto son nubi che Celano, non colori che pingano. 

V. 568—578. Vgl. hierzu die ital. Übertragungen von 1853 
und Rapisardi: 



1853: 
questi fien gl'incanti 
Che al Mal disciolto ritorran 

rimpero. 
Soffrir sventure che infinite crede 
La speranza; obliar torti piü neri 
Della notte e di morte; dis- 

fidare 
II Potere che sembra onni- 

possente ; 
Amare e sopportar, sperar fin 

quando 
Dalle ruine sue crea la speranza 
L'oggetto che contempla ; cangiar 

mai, 
Nfe fallir, n^ pentirsi — oh! 

questo, come 
La tua gloria o Titano, t l'esser 

grande, 
L'esser felice e buon, libero e 

hello, 
Gioja, Vita b qui sol, Vittoria e 

Impero. 



Rapisardi: 
Queste saran le magiche parole, 
Per cui di nuovo sul giudizio 

avverso 
Abbia vittoria la redenta prole 
E racquisti Timper delP universo. 
Danni soffrir cui la speranza 

suole 
Credere etemi; tra' dolori im- 

merso, 
Sfidar chi sembra onnipossente ; 

duri 
Torti obliar piü della Morte os- 

curo; 
Amare, tollerar, sperar fin tanto 
Che la Speranza dalle sue rovine 
L'idolo crei che vagheggiato ha 

tanto ; 
Non mutar mai, non ripentirsi 

alfine, 
E questo esser felice, inclito e 

Santo ; 
D'ogni umana saggezza b questo 

il fine; 
Questa, o Titano, ^ Timmortal 

tua gloria, 
fi Vita, Voluttä, Regno, Vittoria! 
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